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John Penry, the Pilgrim Martyr, 1559 —1593. By Joun 
WappineTon, author of “Emmaus,” &c. London: W. & 
F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopgate Street. Dublin: McGlashan & 
J.B. Gilpin. Edinburgh: John Menzies. 


Track of the Hidden Church, or the Springs of the Pilgrim 
Movement, 1559 — 1620. By Jonn Wapprixeron, D.D., 
Pastor of the Church of the Pilgrim Fathers, Southwark, 
England. With an Introduction by Rev. E. N. Kirk, D.D. 
Boston : Congregational Board of Publication. 


We offer no criticism upon these books. Dr. Wadding- 
ton deserves well of all the friends of free institutions for be- 
ginning, in these volumes, a work which greatly needs to be 
done. Would that some Prescott or Motley would enter this 
field of historical research. A complete history of the Sepa- 
ratists and of their principles ought not much longer to be a 
desideratum. The publication of such a work, at this present 
juncture in our national history, would be most opportune. It 
would subserve not the interests of Congregationalism merely, 
but of the country. It would impart information in respect to 
the great truths and principles lying at the foundation of our 
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form of civil government, which our statesmen, our politicians 
and our countrymen generally greatly need. 

The Hebrews, by divine requirement, were kept familiar with 
the historical origin of their civil and religious institutions, 
Parents were required to instruct their children in this regard. 
When the passover was kept, and the son inquired, why this 
institution, the father took him back to that great struggle in 
Egypt, in which God by visible and miraculous interposition, 
contended for the liberty of his people, and explained to him 
the historical facts out of which the passover sprang. There 
was great wisdom in this practice. It gave the institution a 
hold upon the affections of each succeeding generation which 
could not easily be unloosed. If every generation in our coun- 
try could thus be instructed in respect to the origin of our free 
institutions, we are persuaded those institutions would become 
entrenched in the veneration and love of the people as they 
never yet have been. ‘There has come at last to be a necessity 
for this kind of historical knowledge. A whole generation has 
grown up who know not the fathers. The people need to be 
taken back to that great conflict of ideas and principles which 
oceurred in England, in the period immediately preceding the 
exile of our Pilgrim Fathers, in which conflict was born all our 
freedom. They need to know more of a class of men who 
lived then and there, of whom the world was not worthy, mar- 
tyrs for our liberties, the fathers and teachers of the Pilgrims, 
the men, who, from the dungeon and the gallows pointed them 
to this distant land as the only place where their princi- 
ples could have full scope and free development. What was 
that conflict in which they suffered martyrdom? What were 
the principles which then met in such a death-grapple ? 

It is proposed, in this Article, to attempt some answer to 
these questions. And, in doing so, we shall make free use 
of the material which Dr. Waddington has furnished us in his 
“Life of John Penry” and in his “Track of the Hidden 
Church.” 

The bloody reign of Mary, from 1553 to 1558, was over. 
Upon the accession of Elizabeth to the throne of England, the 
Puritans again took courage. They entertained high hopes, 


that, under the new queen, the reformation would be carried 
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forward speedily to completion. Many of them, who had fled 
to foreign lands to escape persecution, returned, expecting 
under a Protestant reign liberty for themselves and for their 
faith. But they were doomed to disappointment. Elizabeth, 
under what influences we will not now stop to explain, assumed 
supreme authority in all ecclesiastical matters. She determined 
that the Episcopal church, which her father had established, 
should be a kind of compromise between the Catholics and the 
Protestants; that both Catholics and Protestants, indeed, that 
all the people of the land irrespective of belief or character, 
irrespective of any conscience or choice of their own in the 
matter, should belong to one and the same church, should con- 
form to all its ceremonies and requirements, and that there 
should be no other church and no other worship in the realm. 
Separation from this church, for any purpose, should be re- 
garded as a crime worthy of death. Religious liberty there 
should be none. Episcopacy had now reached the position its 
form of government fits it to occupy. Its great repositories of 
despotic power were brought into immediate use. The bishops 
set to work with great alacrity and zeal to carry out this pre- 
latic plan of church propagandism. Much leniency was used 
towards the Papists, but the most stringent measures were 
adopted to secure conformity on the part of all Puritan minis- 
ters and congregations. Subscription to the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles was required of all pastors under penalty. All preaching 
was forbidden, “except by the clergy who would engage on 
oath to comply with every part of the regulations with respect 
to ceremonies.” Archbishop Parker and Bishop Grindal, on 
the 26th of March, 1565, summoned all the pastors and curates 
within the city of London, to the chapel in Lambeth, and 
called upon them to decide upon the spot, whether they would 
submit, or not submit, to the Episcopal mandate. If they 
would submit they could have position, influence, wealth, and 
some vague intimations of their being honored with the “ sarce- 
net tippet” were thrown out. If they would not submit they 
were to be suspended from the ministry, the fruits of their 
livings were to be sequestered, and finally, if they still per- 
— they were to be deprived of their livings by due form of 
aw. 


TI . . . 
1e scene in the chapel, notwithstanding the grave 
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perils of the hour, was decidedly comical. One Robert Cole, 
“just enriched with two benefices in London,” was brought in 
by the prelates, clothed “ with priestly habits according to the 
authorized patterns,” and bedecked with the sarcenet tippet, 
and placed on exhibition before the Puritan ministers. 


** My masters,” eried one of the bishops,as he pointed to the priest 
flaming in his robes and tippet, and ye ministers of London, the 
Council’s pleasure is, that strictly ye keep the unity of apparel, like 
this man who stands here canonically habited with a square cap, a 
scholar’s gown, priest-like, and, in the chureh, a linen surplice. Ye 
that will subseribe, write volo; those that will not subscribe, write 
nolo. Make no words.” 

**Some of the ministers attempted to speak. ‘Peace! peace!’ 
cried the bishop, ‘ Apparitors! call over the churches. Ye masters, 
answer presently under the penalty of contempt.’ 

** John Fox, the venerable martyrologist, was first called. Taking 
his Greek Testament out of his pocket, he said, ‘To this will I sub- 
scribe. I have nothing in the church but a prebend in Salisbury, 
and much good may it do you, if you take it from me.’ 

“The majority succumbed; but notwithstanding the pressure 
upon them, many had courage to say, nolo. Some of them had 
been companions in exile for the faith, and to preserve a good con- 
science they were ready to suffer the loss of all things.” 


Sixty-one promised conformity. Th rty-seven refused, and 
were suspended from the ministry on the spot, their incomes 
were sequestered, and they were threatened with further and 
greater punishment, unless within three months they should 
submit. 


‘* The struggle of the Puritans against their ecclesiastical oppo- 
nents for a time was conducted with great energy and skill; but 
gradually they were broken, and so disheartened that they sank 
helplessly into the shoals;” and Bishop Horne was soon able to 
declare exultingly ; ‘The mischievous men who draw the people 
into what they call purity are now silenced, skulk about, and are 
become of no importance.” 


This brief statement in respect to the politico-ecclesiastical 
state of England during the first years of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, is sufficient to prepare us to understand the conflict which 
followed. 
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Who were the men whom God now raised up to rescue re- 
ligious liberty, and as a consequence civil liberty, at their last 
gasp; and to preserve for the world a free church and a free 
state ? 

In 1583 an indigent young Welshman took his first degree at 
the University of Cambridge. His family was in humble cir- 
cumstances, but his self-denying mother had contrived to assist 
him in meeting the expenses of his education. He was a young 
man of elegant scholarship, and wise beyond his years. Tis 
name was John Penry. When he entered the University his 
sympathies were with the Catholics. Puritanism was nearly 
crushed out, at this time, from this ancient seat of learning. 
Even the “ discussion of subjects relating to ecclesiastical disci- 
pline was strictly prohibited.” But young Penry by some 
means became acquainted with a few Puritan ministers, and 
won by the beauty of their spirit and the consistency of their 
example, he was led to examine with great care their religious 
principles. At the same time he was introduced to a small 
company of young men in the University who secretly met 
every week for united prayer and the careful perusal of the 
word of God. Penry was thus led to a knowledge of the truth, 
and to a cordial acceptance of Christ. It was evidently a gen- 
uine work of grace. He was converted as Paul and Augustine 
were before him, and as Brainerd and Mills were after him. 
The change was radical and thorough ; and one of the first fruits 
was a passionate desire to preach the Gospel, which had thus 
saved him, to every creature. He found a congenial friend in a 
pious fellow-student by the name of John Udall. They walked, 
talked and prayed together, and thus “ strengthened each other 
for the days of trial and conflict that were yet before them.” 
Two other young men of the University were bound together 
by similar ties of sympathy and friendship. These young men 
at Cambridge in the latter part of the sixteenth century, walk- 
ing, talking and praying together, remind one of Mills and his 
associates at Williamstown, more than two centuries later. 

Penry soon left his Alma Mater and repaired to Oxford with 
the design of pursuing his studies there, as, at that time, there 
was more liberty for those of Puritan sympathies at Oxford than 
at Cambridge. But he longed to preach the Gospel to his 

11* 
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benighted countrymen in Wales. Their moral degradation was 
constantly before his mind. They were entirely without the 
word of God. Priest-ridden, oppressed, and kept in ignorance 
on the principle that the less they were taught, the more easily 
could they be managed, their condition was truly deplorable, 
The chief burden which rested on the heart of Penry, 
was, that his countrymen were perishing with no knowledge of 
Christ. But what could he, a poor unknown student of Oxford 
do? Preaching, except in robes, and by Episcopal authority, 
was forbidden. But something he must do. He wrote and 
published an essay. The essay was immediately suppressed 
and the author seized and thrown into prison. Why? What 
had he done for which he deserved imprisonment? Read his 
essay, some extracts of which Dr. Waddington gives us in his 
biography of Penry. It was an earnest plea, coming from a 
true missionary heart, for the degraded, oppressed people of 
Wales. It was addressed “to all that mourn in Zion, until 
they see Jerusalem in perfect beauty, and to the fathers and 
brethren of the church of England.” It contains, as we learn 
from the title page, “The Equity of our Humble Supplication 
which is to be exhibited to Her Gracious Majesty, and the High 
Court of Parliament, in behalf of the country of Wales, that 
some order may be taken for the preaching of the Gospel among 
those people.” He wrote this treatise because he was con- 
strained to say something to the English nation, in the name of 
Christ, for a poor priest-ridden, down-trodden people. For 
doing this he was thrown into prison. There he lay, study- 
ing God’s word, thinking, praying. After a short time his 
trial came on. The proposition of Penry to christianize the 
people of Wales was condemned as “ intolerable.” It seems to 
have awakened against its author the same spirit of intense ha- 
tred and wrath, which has so often been manifested towards 
those who have made any movement to instruct and elevate the 
oppressed in our own land. Penry had complained in his treat- 
ise that the clergy who oppressed the people of Wales were 
ignorant and corrupt men, who could not, and did not, preach 
the Gospel, and that consequently they were not ministers of 
Christ. This greatly exasperated Bishop Whitgift. The idea 
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* That no non-preaching clergyman was a true minister, the mag- 
isterial inquisitors,” we are told, ‘* denounced as an execrable her- 
esy. Dark, lustrous and vindictive, the eye of the primate flashed 
on the young reformer, as he uttered words of imperious menace 
and violent reproach ; but, for a moment, the intrepid Penry never 
quailed. In a calm and impressive tone he rejoined, ‘ I thank God 
that I ever knew such a heresy, as I will, by the grace of God, 
sooner lose my life than lose it.” His grace of Winchester, who was 
present, replied, ‘I tell thee, it is a heresy, and thou shalt recant it 
as a heresy.’ ‘ Never,’ replied Penry, ‘God willing, so long as I 
live.’ He was remanded for the time, and, after further imprison- 
ment, liberated until his case should assume an aspect that might 
warrant, in the opinion of his judges, more decisive measures.” 


Penry and a few associates of kindred sympathies now ob- 


tained possession of a printing press. They were obliged to 
conceal themselves and all the implements of their work. They 
moved frequently and rapidly from place to place to avoid the 
spies of the Episcopal bishops. ‘Their printing press was hidden 
now here and now there. Thus they wrote and published tracts 
which the common people read gladly, and which produced no 
slight commotion in the land. This, of course, could not be 
allowed to go on. They were finally discovered ; some of them 
were arrested, and their printing press was seized. Penry fled 
to Seotland, where he was received and cared for by Christians 
who had inherited the principles and spirit of Knox. Queen 
Elizabeth immediately wrote a letter to King James calling 
upon him to banish the radical and fanatical Penry from his 
dominions. The king issued the order, but kind-hearted Chris- 
tians took care of the young refermer, and he could not be 
found. Under their protection, hid away somewhere among 
the glens of Scotland, he began again to write and to publish. 
There, for the present, we will leave him. 

On the 16th of June, 1567, in the night, there is some kind 
of a gathering of men and women in a humble hall owned by 
some working men in London. The sheriffs discover the meet- 
ing, break into the hall, and find about one hundred persons 
present, most of whom they seize and hurry off to prison. 
Why? What were they doing there? They were met for 
prayer, and worship, and the study of God’s word. They 
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called themselves a church of Christ. Their pastor’s name was 
Richard Fitz. They believed that a church of Christ should be 
composed of his disciples, that is, of regenerate persons; and 
not of all the people of the land irrespective of their character 
or faith, according to the Episcopal theory. They believed in 
a distinction between the church and the world, in a separation 
of God’s people from the world, and that this separation should 
be made by constituting the church of such, and such only, as 
give evidence of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, and of faith 
in Christ. They believed also that ministers of Christ should 
be Christian men, and men qualified by their gifts and graces to 
preach the Gospel, and not corrupt men, and “dumb ministers,” 
who have neither the ability nor the grace to preach Christ. 
For believing these things, and for organizing a church in 
accordance with their belief, and for meeting as a church to 
pray, to worship God, and study his word, they were seized and 
thrown into prison. They were kept in the abominable dun- 
geons of London, amidst filth and stench indescribable for 
years. The pastor pined away and died. Many others died. 
Some of them at last ended their sufferings on the gallows. 
They were humble people, like the fishermen of Galilee ; but 
they knew Jesus, and were mighty in the Scriptures. They 
had been instructed, by able and learned men, and better than 
all, by men filled with the spirit of the Nazarene. They were 
persuaded that they had the truth and Christ on their side. 
They desired to reason with their oppressors. They appealed 
to Holy Writ. “We will be judged,” they said, “ by the word 
of God.” But they were allowed no such defence. They were 
despised, hated and everywhere spoken against. About this 
time Bishop Grindal, speaking of this class of people, said: 


‘* Some London citizens of the lowest order, together with four or 
five ministers, remarkable neither for judgment nor learning, have 
openly separated from us, and sometimes in private houses, some- 
times in the fields, and occasionally even in ships, they have held 
their meetings and administered the sacraments. Besides this, they 
have ordained ministers and elders after their own way.” 


His lordship sneeringly adds, that the sect consists “ of more 
women than men.” Dr. Waddington happily observes, that : 
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“There is a singular coincidence between the expressions of the 
prelate and those of Celsus, the first writer against Christianity. 
That infidel opponent jeeringly says: ‘ Wool-workers, cobblers, 
leather-dressers, the most illiterate and vulgar of mankind, were 
zealous preachers of the Gospel and addressed themselves particu- 
larly in the outset to women and children.’ ” 


It is worthy of notice, that recently in our own country, 
ministers of Christ who have manifested much sympathy for 
the oppressed and degraded have been jeered at, not unfre- 
quently, in public journals and elsewhere, as preaching a gos- 
pel fit only for women. 

Not many noble are called when God has some great thing 
to do in this world’s history. He chooses “the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which are mighty. And base 
things of the world, and things which are despised, hath God 
chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to naught things 
that are.” In the case before us, the people whom he elected 
to restore to the world the apostolic form of the Christian 
church, and to preserve for the nations Christian and civil lib- 
erty, were mainly humble people. There were, however, some 
exceptions. Here and there appears one among them corres- 
ponding to Joseph of Arimathea, or Nicodemus of the Sanhe- 
drim. One evening in 1580, there was a scene in the baronial 
hall in Rochford in Essex, not often witnessed in those days in 
the homes of the upper classes. 


‘Lord Rich,” as Dr. Waddington describes the scene, ‘‘ and his 
family, with the servants of the household, are assembled for evening 
prayers. The company is somewhat larger than we usually find in 
a domestic establishment. Several of the poorer neighbors are 
present and sitting amongst them. We see Butler of Tooby, Lord 
Grey, and other members of aristocratic families in the vicinity. 
Prayer is offered by Mr. Wright, the Puritan chaplain, assisted by 
Mr. Greenwood, B. A. The servants are catechised, an expository 
lecture is given, and it is intimated by Lord Rich that all present, 
who are sincere believers in Christ, may have an opportunity to 


form themselves into a church under the pastoral care of Mr. 
Wright.” 


All this soon comes to the ear of the Bishop of London, who 
is greatly exasperated because he cannot get hold of “ Wright 
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sheltered in the house of Rich unless he send a power of men 
to pull him out by the ears.” He soon finds a way, however, 
to vindicate the Episcopal authority. Wright is arrested ; Lord 
Rich — his rank cannot shield him as he thought it could — is 
arrested ; at the same time, or not long after, Greenwood, the 
same who is mentioned as the dear friend of Barrowe in the 
University of Cambridge, is arrested ; all are seized and thrown 
into prison, to share the company and the fare of thieves and 
prostitutes and murderers, of all the lowest and vilest criminals 
of London. 
Let us follow Greenwood, for a moment, to his prison. 


**On the south bank of the Thames”—we quote from ‘ The Hid- 
den Church”—* and near the foot of London Bridge, stood the pal- 
ace of the Bishop of Winchester, and at the end of an adjoining park 
was the prison, used by the bishop for the subjugation of persons of 
refractory consciences, as well as for other purposes. The kennel 
for his dogs was kept in a far less offensive condition. Enter 
through the iron gate and look into this wretched dungeon. The 
stench is odious, the air is pestilential, and the filthiness of every 
part of it most revolting; but all this is as nothing in comparison 
with the diseased and abandoned people who have been crammed 
within its walls. There they lie huddled together in litters of straw, 
felons, murderers, maniacs, men and women of the vilest character, 
without order and without discipline, and amongst them, though not 
of them, stands the scholar, the Christian, the faithful and devoted 
minister, John Greenwood. 

** Will he then be forgotten and forsaken? Will none of his old 
college companions inquire after his welfare, or again recognize him 
as one of their fraternity? The Sabbath morn dawns upon the 
dreary cell (Nov. 19, 1586), and with it are connected associations 
sacred and delightful, notwithstanding the horrid spectacle around 
him, and Greenwood thinks of hours spent in earnest discourse and 
in more earnest prayer with his faithful brother, Henry Barrowe. 

** A loud knock at the prison gate, followed by a message from 
the turnkey to announce that ‘ Barrowe is come to visit his friend,” 
awakens in the breast of the prisoner the joy that is caused only by 
such acts of constancy and kindness. The interview and mutual 
greeting, too touching for description, we pass over... .. . The 
faithful brethren were not suffered long to express to each other the 
sentiments of Christian affection, and, like David and Jonathan, to 
strengthen their hands in God. ‘You are my prisoner, Mr. Bar- 
rowe,’ said Shephard, the jailor.” 
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Barrowe was immediately hurried off to the archbishop and 
his assistant commissioners for a brief examination, and then 
was thrown into prison for being the friend of Greenwood. 

Let us gain another glimpse of this terrible struggle for re- 
ligious liberty, as it was going on some twelve years later. Dr. 
Waddington tells us that in 1592, the brethren were assembled 
one night at a private house in Southwark to complete their 
church organization. They were obliged, at this time, to hold 
their meetings in the fields and woods about London, in garden 
houses, or wherever they could find a safe hiding place. But 
this night they are met at a private house. 


“The doors are closed, aud for a few moments there is a pro- 
found stilluess. Greenwood is here, being out on bail for the night. 
The etfects of his long imprisonment are too evident in his wasted 
frame and pallid countenance ; but his eye gleams with interest and 
tenderness as he looks around, forgetting all the sufferings of the 
past in the gladness of the occasion. With him are two younger 
brethren of the University of Cambridge, Francis Johnson and John 
Penry, matured in experience beyond their years. The choice of 
the church, expressed by their open suflrage, falls on Greenwood for 


, 


the office of * doctor,’ or teacher. He is prevented by the restraints 


of imprisonment from taking the pastoral office and its active duties ; 
but it is thought he may instruct the church by his writings or by 
counsel even when in bonds. The brethren are not ashamed of his 
‘chain ;’ they look upon it as ‘the mark in his body of the Lord 
Jesus.’ 

“It is expected that Francis Johnson, prior to his call by the 
vote of the church, will give some account of his spiritual history 
and of his doctrinal views. The record of this confession is not 
before us, but from other sources of information we learn some- 
thing of its outline. 

“* Brethren and companions in the faith and patience of our Lord 
Jesus, I greet you all in his blessed name. For a long time I was 
greatly opposed to this way. So much so, that when in Holland, I 
went to the printing office in Dort, at the instance of the English 
ambassador, to destroy the books written by our brethren, Henry 
Barrowe and John Greenwood. In my blind zeal against their 
cause, I destroyed all the copies, save two, one of which I gave to a 
friend, and the other I read to my own conviction. In obedience to 
that conviction I come to you from Holland to acknowledge my 
brethren in bonds, and to cast in my lot amongst you.’ 
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*“* Every heart is thrilled in listening to this simple statement, and 
to the declaration of faith given in addition. Johnson is chosen 
pastor. 

**’The impression produced by Penry on the assembly, if possible, 
is still deeper. It is known that a price is set upon his head. For 
many months he sought shelter in the glens of Scotland; but at the 
imperious demand of Queen Elizabeth, King James issued a decree 
forbidding any of his subjects to afford the fugitive either harbor or 
food on pain of death. Yet, knowing the wrath of the queen and 
the determination of the prelates to compass his death, he has jour- 
neyed from the extreme north of the island to London, in order to 
identify himself with this lowly band of confessors, now in the course 
of organization as a church of Christ. ‘I can accept no office 


amongst you, brethren, except to be the servant of all; for my pur- 


pose, if God shall give me opportunity, is to go before the queen, as 
with the halter round my neck, to plead that the Gospel may be 
preached to my countrymen of Wales.’ The brethren do not press 
official distinction or responsibility on their devoted brother, atter 
this touching avowal of his sacred determination. ‘They are con- 
tent to appoint Christopher Bowman and Nicholas Lee as deacons, 
with Daniel Studley and George Kniston as elders. 

** Seven infants are now presented by their parents for the ordi- 
nance of Christian baptism. 

* Brought as within the verge of heaven by these hallowed solem- 
nities, and conscious of oneness in faith, in affection, and in purpose, 
they close the religious exercises of the evening by the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. How simple is the mode of preparation. 
A white cloth is spread upon the table. Five loaves are placed upon 
it, with the sacramental cup. The words of the institution, as 
given by our Lord Jesus on the night of the betrayal, are read. The 
pastor, with deep feeling, gives utterance to sentiments suited to the 
ordinance. The elements are distributed with becoming order, and 
a collection is made forthe poor. Truly they sit together as Christ’s 
comrades, with the freedom of brethren, and yet with the reverence 
of disciples. In a low voice they sing the sacramental hymn, inter- 
rupted only by the outpouring sentiments which constrain them to 
weep aloud in their solemn joy. To some of them it is the first and 
the last service of communion with the church on earth. They will 
meet the brethren after this manner no more, until they sit down at 
the marriage supper of the Lamb. Well may they linger ; but the 
voice again is heard as in the guest chamber, ‘ Arise, let us go 
hence.’ ” 
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Now if we would understand the character of those Christian 
men and women, of what stuff they were made, and by what 
faith they were sustained, we must remember that they formed 
this church of Christ, and observed the sacraments in it, 
in full view of a London dungeon with all its horrors, and the 
gallows just beyond. They knew that the prisons of Lon- 
don were getting crowded with men and women who had been 
thrown into them for holding sentiments like theirs. Many of 
them had undoubtedly witnessed martyrdoms on the gallows 
and at the stake. We are told, for instance, that “on the 27th 
of June, 1566, twenty thousand persons stood around the 
blazing faggots which consumed thirteen brethren at Bow. 
The object of their coming to that appalling scene was ‘to 
strengthen themselves in the profession of the Gospel, and to 
exhort and to comfort those who were to die.’” These Chris- 
tian men and women knew what a London dungeon was, and 
what the stake and the gallows were ; yet, in the face of all this 
suffering, exposing themselves to the worst forms of martyrdom, 
they calmly, with prayer and singing, for Christ’s sake, organ- 
ized their church, chose their pastor, and observed the Christian 
sacraments. We know of no sublimer heroism in history. 

Persecution soon burst upon them. While they were hold- 
ing a meeting in the woods of Islington, a few months after the 
organization of their church, they were discovered, and fifty-six 
of their number were taken prisoners, and sent “two by two” to 
the jails of London. The pastor, Johnson, and Penry both 
were of the number. The prison-plague soon after broke out 


in the filthy and overcrowded dungeons, and many of them per- 


ished. Some of them, however, survived, only to prolong their 
sufferings. Were they not now discouraged, heart-broken, and 
ready to give up their cause? Not at all. No words of loftier 
courage and hope ever came from men, than came from Penry 
and Johnson and Greenwood and Barrowe in the dungeons of 
London. They knew that the truth of God was mightier than all 
the hierarchies and kings of earth, and they wrought and suffered 
with the coming triumph constantly in view. Somehow— no 
man to this day knows how — while immured in prison, they 
obtained materials for w riting, and they wrote, reasoning might- 
ily out of the Scriptures, and their manuscripts were taken over 
VOL. IV.—NO. XX, 12 
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to the continent, and there printed, and then brought back and 
scattered over England. And these were the men, who, by 
their writings, and by their testimony sealed with their blood, 
made soldiers for Cromwell, and pilgrims for America, in the 
next century. ‘These were the men. who, like the twelve fish- 
ermen of Galilee, inaugurated a revolution that changed the 
history of the world. 


It was at their suggestion that their persecuted compan- 


ions, who were still out of prison, soon began to turn their 
thoughts towards America; for it was to this country that 
they purposed to come before they decided to go to Hol- 
land. In 1593, Penry in prison, and while expecting every 
day to be taken out for execution, wrote a long communication 
to the brethren, saying, among other things : 


** Consult with the whole church, yea, with the brethren of other 
places, how the church may be kept together and built, whithersoever 
they go. Let not the poor and the friendless be forced to stay be- 
hind here, and to break a good conscience for want of your support 
and kindness unto them, that they may go with you.” 


Again, speaking of “the brethren in the west and north 
countries,” he says : 


‘** ] would wish you and them to be together, if you may, whith- 
ersoever you may be banished ; and to this purpose, to bethink you 
beforehand where to be; yea, to send some who may be meet to 
prepare you some resting place; and be all of you assured that He, 
who is your God in England, will be your God in any land under 
the whole heaven ; for the earth and the fulness thereof are His, and 
blessed are they, that for His cause, are bereaved of any part of the 
same.” 

Acting upon this advice, these persecuted people soon peti- 
tioned the government, but without success, for permission to 
emigrate to “ a foreign and far country, which lieth to the west 
from hence, in the province of Canada.” 

Thus fully believing in the coming triumph of their princ- 
ples, and by their wise counsels preparing the brethren for their 
future work and trials, these Christian heroes awaited their 
martyrdom. They would not stultify their consciences. They 
would not say it was wrong to preach the Gospel to the poor; 
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they would not say it was wrong to meet together for prayer 
and worship and to study the word of God; they would not 
say that it was wrong for the people of Christ to separate them- 
selves from the world; and they would not say it was wrong 
for them to do this by organizing themselves into a church after 
the model described in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew, even 
though it should give them the opprobrious name of Separatist. 
They were ready to suffer and die, rather than “break a good 
conscience” and betray the great truths and principles of the 
kingdom of Christ. Penry, just before his death, wrote out his 
confession of faith, and in regard to it, he says : 


“ That brief confession of my faith and allegiance unto the Lord 
and Her Majesty, written since my imprisonment, and delivered to 
the worshipful Mr. Justice Young, I take, as I shall answer before 
Jesus Christ and the elect angels, to contain nothing but God’s 
eternal verity in it; and, therefore, if my blood were an ocean sea, 
and every drop thereof were a life unto me, I would give them all, 
by the help of the Lord, for the maintenance of the same, my con- 
fession. Yet, if any error can be showed therein, that will I not 
maintain.” 


Noble words, worthy of the great martyr! Soon after writ- 
ing them, on the 29th of May, 1593, 


“Penry was suddenly ordered, when at dinner, to prepare for 
death in the afternoon at four o’clock. He was led at five, from the 
prison in High Street borough, to the gallows erected at St. Thomas, 
a watering in the Old Kent road, Southwark. A small company of 
persons, seeing the workmen making preparations, had collected 
together. Penry would have spoken, but the sheriff insisted that 
neither in protestation of his loyalty, nor in the avowal of his inno- 
cence, should he utter a word. His life was taken, and the people 
were dispersed. The place of his burial is unknown.” 


Queen Elizabeth seems at times to have thought that the 
persecution was carried too far. She had some scruples about 
its being right to execute such men. She hesitated to give her 
consent that Barrowe and Greenwood should be hung. Twice 
they were led out to the place of execution, and twice she sent 
a pardon, which reached them only at the last moment. The 
wily bishops, however, at length outwitted her, and both, with- 
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out her consent, were executed. Great numbers of their com- 
panions also, either suffered public martyrdom or died in prison, 

The question now arises, why all this rage and blood? Why 
all this hate and persecution on the one side, and this heroic 
suffering and martyrdom on the other? There is some explan- 


ation of this. There are certain ideas and principles in con- 
flict here. What are they? 

Here was a powerful hierarchy, aristocracy, oligarchy, what- 
ever it may be called, holding itself up by means of the igno- 
rance, the servitude, and the general degradation of the peo- 
ple. It had the control of the church and the state; and the 
leading idea, the organic and controlling principle of this 
hierarchy, was, that the many are made for the few ; and con- 
sequently, that the many must be kept in such a state of igno- 
rance and degradation that they can be easily managed and 
used in the interest of the few. When, therefore, Penry pro- 
posed to teach the poor people of Wales how to read the word 
of God, to gather them into churches and schools, and to chris- 
tianize and civilize them, he proposed to strike a blow at the 
foundation of all the powers of the hierarchy. Hence their 
alarm. Hence their indignation and rage against the young 
reformer. 

Meetings for prayer and worship among the working classes 
also were regarded as fraught with great danger to the aristoc- 
racy. If the common people, if cobblers, weavers, plumbers, 
the vulgar and the illiterate, if the mudsills of society, were 
allowed to come together and exercise their gifts, study the 
word of God, form and express opinions of their own, and, 
above all, to vote in respect to matters in which they were 
interested, every one can sec it would put in jeopardy the 
despotic power of the few. These conventicles, as_ they 
were called, would be like so many hidden fires, kindling here 
and there, which would soon burst forth, involving in one vast 
conflagration the whole complex edifice of church and state, 
and carrying down with it all the power of the Episcopal aris- 
tocracy. Hence the alacrity and rage with which the bishops 
set to work to destroy these free churches of the common 
people. They imprisoned and executed these humble Christians 
with a vindictiveness which we cannot understand, until we per- 
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ceive that they were acting in defence of all their aristocratic 
powers and privileges. What was the charge brought against 
these Christian people? Sedition, treason, in every instance. 
The charge was, that they were disturbing the present order of 
things in the state; that they were meddling with politics, 
preaching politics ; that they were presumptuously dealing with 
the great political interests of the country ; that they were plot- 
ting to overthrow the government of Her Majesty. When 
Penry proposed to preach the Gospel to the poor and oppressed 
people of Wales, he was interfering with the politics of the 
country. The bishops were indignant beyond measure that an 
unknown young student of Oxford should presume to teach 
them, and the High Court of Parliament, and Her Majesty the 
Queen, upon a great political question. Their feelings were 
evidently very much like those of Caiaphas and his associates 
when they learned that a certain Nazarene had called himself 
king. 


At the first trial of Penry, his grace, Bishop Whitgift, was 
so enraged against the young reformer, that he was not able 
to control himself. But what of it? He could kill Penry, 


but he could not kill the truth which Penry advocated. And it 
is illustrative of the marvellous power of truth and right prin- 
ciples to win the victory at last, that within sixty years from 
this time, the very plan proposed by young Penry for chris- 
tianizing Wales, was adopted by the High Court of Parliament. 
Those men of God could save others, millions of other people 
in the coming ages, themselves they could not save. They 
affirmed to the last, that they were not disloyal to Her Majesty 
the Queen, that they prayed for her in all their prayers and for 
the prosperity of her reign, and that they had no designs against 
her government; that on the contrary, there were no more 
faithful and obedient subjects, than were they, in England. 
But it was all in vain. They were despised and hated beyond 
measure, for agitating questions which endangered, not good 
government, but the power of the aristocracy. Humble and 
weak, however, as they were, they were set for the defence of 
certain great principles and elements of power in the kingdom 
of Christ. They stood in their places, did their work, and did 
it well; not for themselves merely, but for the coming ages. 


12* 
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All the religious and civil liberty of Great Britain and of the 
great Republic of America to-day, is simply the triumph of the 
principles of those poor, outcast, martyred Christians. 

It is not certain that they fully understood the greatness of 
their cause, or the effect the revolution they were inaugurating 
was to have upon the world’s history. They were not omnis- 
cient like Jesus of Nazareth. When he was accused of inter- 
fering with the politics of the country, and Pilate brought the 
charge before him, and asked him: “ Art thou the king of the 
Jews?” he did not deny it. He was not king, in their sense of 
the term, and did not claim to be; but he knew perfectly well, 
that the principles he had taught, would in the end, subdue all 
things unto himself, and make all the kingdoms of the world 
his own. He knew perfectly well that such principle as that 
which he taught, when he said, “All ye are brethren,” when 
adopted by the people, would overthrow any despotism which 
man could rear. But these Christian heroes of England did 
not, of course, understand as clearly as their Master the tre- 
mendous revolutionary power of those principles of his king- 
dom which they had adopted. It was enough for them that 
they found them inculeated in the word of God. Finding them 
there, they knew it was their business to accept them, act upon 
them, and leave the consequences with God. In this faith they 
went boldly forward, and thus brought on the conflict ; a con- 
flict of ideas and principles culminating in persecution and 
martyrdom. 

It was a principle with these Christian martyrs that the (ros- 
pel should be preached to the poor. To do that was, in their 
view, “a mark of Christ.” Not to preach the Gospel to the 
poor, and especially to forbid that it be preached to them was, 
in their view, “a mark of antichrist.” It was a principle with 
them, that the masses of the people should be evangelized, 
that the common people should be educated and elevated. It 
was a principle with them that believers in Christ should be 
separated from the world by being gathered into churches mod- 
elled after the church-form left by Christ and the apostles. 
Consequently it was a principle with them to maintain, as far as 
they rightfully could, all liberty necessary for the doing of these 
things; liberty of conscience, liberty of opinion, liberty of 
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speech, liberty of the press, liberty of worship, all liberty 
necessary to obey God. 

On the part of their enemies and persecutors, it was a prin- 
ciple that the many were made for the few, that the masses of 
the people should be used to subserve the interests, build up the 
power, and to aggrandize, in every possible way, the status of 
the hierarchy. Consequently it was a principle with them that 
all liberties inconsistent with this should be taken away from the 
common people, liberty of conscience, liberty of opinion, lib- 
erty of speech, liberty of the press, liberty of the pulpit, lib- 
erty to worship God except through Episcopal ceremonies — 
that all such liberties should be denied to the masses, and that, 
through their ignorance and degradation, they should be kept 
in subjection. 

These are samples of those two great classes of principles 
which met in such terrible conflict in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century in England. On the one side was the principle 
of Christian love, or good will toward men, such as the angels 
shouted over the plains of Bethlehem, and on the other was the 
principle of human selfishness, such as actuated Herod, when, 
feeling his throne totter at the shouts of the angels, he ordered 
the massacre of all the little children of Bethlehem, that he 
might abate that nuisance of good will toward men from the 
face of the earth. On the one side were the great princi- 
ples of religious and civil liberty, and on the other the 
aristocratic principles of ecclesiastical and civil despotism. On 
the one side were the principles of the kingdom of Christ ; 
and on the other the principles, of the kingdom of Satan. 

Such was the conflict, and such were the antagonistic princi- 
ples in that conflict, which may be regarded as the historical 
source of all our free institutions ; for, a few years later, the 
representatives of one of these classes of ideas landed at Plym- 
outh, and representatives of the other class landed at James - 
town, and these great antagonistic forces in history then began 
their work on the broader theatre of the New World. It was 
4 question, as yet hidden in the purposes of God, whether 
the principles of Caiaphas, Grindal and Whitgift, or the princi- 
ples of the Nazarene, of Penry, Barrowe and Greenwood, 
would gain the ascendancy and determine the form of the civil 
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government and of the institutions generally in the new coun- 
try. The ideas represented at Plymouth, began at once, through 
the church, the school, the college, the mission, their legiti- 
mate work of evangelizing the masses, of educating and enno- 
bling the common people, of giving dignity to labor, and of 
creating all institutions needful for promoting the highest well- 
being of all persons, even the humblest, in the community, 
The ideas represented at Jamestown also began at once their 
legitimate work of creating a powerful aristocracy ; of keeping 
down the masses ; of aggrandizing the few at the expense of 
the many ; of rendering labor dishonorable ; and lastly of ere- 
ating a peculiar institution, the very name of which is the syn- 
onym of all that is revolting and degrading to humanity. The 
intense antagonism between the ideas, or the principles, of the 
North and those of the South, soon began to develop itself. 

At the close of the first fifty years, Sir William Berkley, 
then Governor of Virginia, expressed himself to the Lords 
Commissioners in these words: “I thank God there are no free 
schools nor printing, and I hope we shall not have these hun- 
dred years! for learning has brought disobedience, and heresy 
and sects into the world; and printing has divulged them, and 
libels against the best government. God keep us from both.” 
The aristocratic arrogance of these words, and the fling they 
contain at the free institutions of New England, are specimens 
of what every generation in our country since has been made 
familiar with. ‘Those who suppose that the present hatred of 
New England and of the free institutions of New England, on 
the part of the Southern oligarchy and those who sympathize 
with them throughout the land, and that the present great con- 
flict in which our nation is plunged, are things of recent origin, 
have very little understanding of the long history and of the 
true nature of the struggle. 

As a nation we cannot be sufficiently thankful that the prin- 
ciples represented at Plymouth, and not those represented at 
Jamestown, very early in our national history gained the ascen- 
dancy, took the lead and gave to the country a free government 
and so many free institutions. While the principles which 
wrought at Jamestown were busily employing themselves upon 
the children of Africa, the principles brought to Plymouth had 
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ample time to develop themselves, and to establish free ins’ itu- 
tions for America and the world. Satan was outwitted, and 
has waked up to the greatness of his mistake only in these later 
years. He now sees, when too late, that not one institution 
simply, but all the institutions of the country, should have been 
founded on the corner-stone of aristocratic despotism, and not 
upon the corner-stone of popular liberty. 

But God is mightier than Satan; and in all this great con- 
flict of the ages we can discover that the kingdom of Christ is 
hastening to its triumph. Look no farther back than to those 
small beginnings in the middle of the sixteenth century, and 
then look at the present results as seen in the magnificent spec- 
tacle of our free and prosperous country, summoning now all 
its power to rescue its free government from the corrupting 
influence and tyranny of the only institution which the princi- 
ples of despotism have been able to rear in the land. No 
human counsel has devised this, no human power has wrought 
it out. God is in this history. His wisdom and power direct 
the conflict ; and they prolong the conflict to-day, not in the 
interest of the proud and despotic who tread his people beneath 
their feet, but in the interest of the poor, the down-trodden, 
who call upon his name. All that lifts itself up against “ good 
will toward men,” towards the poorest, humblest men of earth, 
is to be swept away by the fiery wrath of the Almighty. The 
proud Babel of despotism, which the oppressors in our country 
thought to rear to the heavens, totters and reels to its base, and 
already we can hear the rattle and thunder of its falling col- 
umns. Let the friends of the kingdom of Christ take no praise 
to themselves for the coming triumph, but let them be ready to 
strike the cymbals, and to shout ; “Sing unto the Lord, for he 
hath triumphed gloriously.” 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


Ovr object in this essay is to present an outline of the chro- 
nology of the Septuagint according to our most approved texts 
of that version of the Old Testament Scriptures. These texts 
are, (1), that of Cardinal Mai’s edition, which is after the cel- 
ebrated Vatican MS., and, (2), that of Tischendorf, which is 
from a collation of most ancient MSS., the Vatican being the 
basis.* We make Mai our basis, giving the various readings of 
Tischendorf. ‘ 

It is not within our object to enter into any discussion in 
regard to the comparative claims of the Septuagint and Hebrew 
chronologies, though in order to afford the facility of comparing 
the two, we notice the points of difference between them, and 
give a parallel synopsis of both at the close. 


PERIOD I. FROM THE CREATION OF ADAM TO THE FLOOD, 


Years before birth of ason. Residue of Life. Whole Life. 

Adam F ° 230 700 930 
Seth . ; . - 205 707 912 
Enos ‘ ‘ 190 715 905 
Cainan ‘ . 170 740 910 
Malaleel . ‘ 5 165 730 895 
Jared . . ‘ . 162 800 962 
Enoch . ‘ ‘ 165 200 365 
Methuselah . (167) 187 782 969 
Lamech . : ; 188 565 753 
Noah to the Flood . 600 


cr m CO bo 


SF 


— 
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(2242) 2262 


The above table differs from a corresponding one drawn from 
the Hebrew in this: The lives of the first five and the seventh 
patriarchs, before the birth of the son who succeeded in the 


* Tischendorf says in his title-page: “ Textum Vaticanum Romanun emendatius 
edidit, . . omnen lectionis varietatem Codicum Vetustimorum Alexandrini, Ephre- 
mi Syri, Friderico-Augustani subiunxit.” And Mai says, (title-page), “ Ex antiquis- 
simo Codice Vaticano.” But as the first 46 chapters of Genesis are wanting in this 
MS., we can easily account for the difference between Tischendorf and Mai in regard 
to some of the patriarchal numbers hereafter noticed. 
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patriarchal line, in the Hebrew, are just a century shorter, 
which century is added to the residue of life, making the whole 
life precisely the same; the years of Lamech before the birth 
of Noah are, in the Hebrew, 182, his residue 595, and his whole 
life 777 years, instead of as above. In the Hebrew, then, the 
duration of the period is 1656 years. 

The various reading of 167, in the life of Methuselah, is ed- 
ited by Tischendorf. 


PERIOD Il. FROM THE FLOOD TO THE BIRTH OF ABRAHAM. 
years. 
Shem, after the Flood to the birth of Arphaxad . * 2 
Arphaxad, to the birth of a son : * ‘ 135 
Cainan : : : ‘ ‘ P ‘ . 130 
Sala . ; . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 130 
Eber . a ‘ . ‘ 2 . ‘i . . 134 
Mae «§ « «= «' & oe . 130 
Reu. ‘ ; a : ‘ : . ‘ - 193 


Serug , ‘ ‘ ° ‘ , ‘ , 130 


Nahor . ; . . ; : : : (79) 179 
Terah , ‘ ‘ ‘ . ; , : ; 70 


10. Abraham born . . : : - - (1072) 1172 


According to the Hebrew, the lives of the first seven pa- 
triarchs (excluding Cainan) are just a hundred years shorter 
before the birth of a son, Cainan is entirely omitted, and the 
years of Nahor previous to the birth of Terah are only 29, 
making the period 292 years.* 

The reading 79, in the life of Nahor, is found in many MSS. 
and is edited by Grabe, and by Field in an edition of the LX-X 
recently published by the Society for Propagating the Gospel. 
But 179 is edited by both Mai and’ Tischendorf, and in fact, by 
almost all editors of the LX.X. 


PERIOD Ill, FROM THE BIRTH OF ABRAHAM TO THE EXODUS. 


In regard to the duration of this period there is no difference 
between the Septuagint and the Hebrew. By a wonderful 
agreement of almost all chronologers, both ancient and modern, 


* Usher and some others — Hebraists — make this period 352 years. This is done 


by making Abraham to be born in the 130th year of Terah, comparing Gen. xi. 32 
with xii. 4. 
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this duration is estimated at 505 years. The texts upon which 
this estimate is based are the same in the Septuagint as in the 
Hebrew. These texts are, Gen. xii. 4 and Ex. xii. 40, 41. 

Abraham was 75 years old at the “call,” and the exodus 
was 430 years after. For by the consent of all the chronolo- 
gers, the 430 years began when the patriarch, at the divine 
vall, left his land and kindred. And Paul corroborates this in 
his statement, that the law came 450 years after the promise. 
(Gal. iii. 17). This interpretation is strengthened by the par- 
ticular reading of the Septuagint in Ex. xii. 40, this transla- 
tion adding, after the words, “ who dwelt in Egypt,” the words, 
* and in Canaan.” 

The chronology of this period, then, according to the Septua- 
gint is the same as in the Hebrew, viz. : 


Abraham to the ‘*Call”  . ‘ : ‘ , ‘ . 1 
From the Call to the Exodus . . ‘ ; ‘ ; 430 


Total . ‘ ‘ ‘ j : . . 505 


PERIOD IV. FROM THE EXODUS TO TILE FOUNDATION OF SOLOMON’S 
TEMPLE, 

This period is shor.er according to the Septuagint than it is 
according to the Hebrew, and that, whether we determine the 
duration by the single text, 1 Kings vi. 1, or by the details of 
the current history. In 1 Kings vi. 1, it is said that the Tem- 
ple was begun 440 years * after the children of Israel came out 
of Egypt, and in the current history only 20 years are assigned 
to Eli instead of 40 as in the Hebrew. In all other respects 
the details are the same in both. ¢ And both are alike indefi- 
nite in regard to the time of Joshua and the Elders, and that of 
Samuel and Saul. 


The duration of this period, then, according to the Septua- 
gint, if we adopt the present reading of 1 Kings vi. 1, is 440 


* Five MSS. collated by Holmes and the Compl. Ed. have 480 in 1 Kings vi. 1. 


+ Clinton, (Fasti Romani, vol. IL., Append. p. 226,) says the details from which the 
chrono)ogy of the period is determined, are precisely the same in the LXX as in the 
Hebrew ; and he presents the details in parallel columns in which 40 years are as- 
signed to Eliin the LXX. Parker, (in a recent elaborate work on Chronology), says 
the same. See next note. 
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years ; but if we adopt the details in the current history, giving 
to Joshua 27 years according to the ancient chronologers gener- 
ally, and to Samuel and Saul 40, according to Paul (Acts xiii. 
18—21), it is 600 years, as follows : 


Moses in the Desert 

Joshua . : ‘ ; ; 

Ist Servitude (Mesop.) . . Judges iii. 
Othniel . . : : . -* 
2d Servitude (Moab.) ili. 
Ehud and Shamgar ii 
3d Servitude (Canaan.) 

Deborah and Barak 

4th Servitude (Midian. ) 

Gideon 

Abimelech 

Tola 

Jair . . 

5th Servitude (Philist.). 

Jepthah 

Ibzan 

Elon 

Abdon ‘ 

6th Servitude (Philist.) . ‘ xiii. 
Samson. : ; . xv. 20 and xvi. 
Eli . : ; - . 1 Sam. iv. 
Samuel and Saul 9 ; P . 

David ‘ ; . i 

Solomon to Foundation of the Temple. 


Total 


Or, according to 1 Kings vi. 1, 440. 


PERIOD V. FROM THE FOUNDATION OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE TO ATs 
DESTRUCTION BY NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 


There are some difficulties in the chronology of this period on 
account of discrepancies in the sacred text; but these discrep- 
ancies are the same in the Septuagint as in the Hebrew, and 
the details in regard to numbers upon which the duration of the 
period rests, are precisely the same in both, as follows : 


* This is 40 in the Complut. Aldine and Georg. Slav. editions of the LXX and some 
two or three MSS. as noted by Holmes. But all our present editions have 20. 


VOL. IV.—NO. XX. 13 
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yrs. mos. 
Solomon . ‘ . ; : . a 


Rehoboam . ‘ , ; ; 17 
Abijam, current 3, complete , ‘ , ¥ 
Asa . : ; ; P ‘ 41 
Jehoshaphat ‘ , 

Joram, current 8, complete 

Ahaziah 

Athaliah, 

Joash 

Amaziah 

Azariah or Uzziah 

Jotham ‘ 

Ahaz, current 16, complete 

Hezekiah 

Manasseh 

Amon 

17. Josiah 

18. Jehoahaz ‘ i ; : 

19. Jehoiakim J , ; ‘ . 2 
20. Jehoiachin ‘ ’ ‘ 

21. Zedekiah . p , ‘ . . & 


— 


5 bw 
oo tw 
e . 


PsP? 


—_— _— — 
mothe © © 


Total ‘ ; 427 6 
Or, as we may say, 427 years. 

A close examination of the history of the period shows that 
the numbers of some of the reigns should be reduced by one 
to denote complete years. Such we regard the 3d, 6th, and 
13th reigns. .The grounds for this conclusion will be seen on 
comparing 1 Kings i. 1 and i. 10; 2 Kings viii. 16 and viii. 
25; and xvi. 1 and xvii. 1. We have put down the time of 
those reigns accordingly. 

PERIOD VI. FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE BY NEBUCHAD- 
NEZZAR TO THE BIRTH OF JESUS CHRIST. 

The duration of this period cannot be determined by any 
scriptural data alone. For its commencement and chronological 
details, we have to resort to profane history. In reference to 
this point, the Septuagint and the Hebrew occupy the same 
ground. For, as we have before intimated, all essential differ- 
ence between the two is confined to the first two periods, or the 
patriarchal ages, there being only a slight discrepancy after- 
wards, viz., in the 4th period, the years of Eli or the state- 
ment in 1 Kings, vi. 1. Since, then, our object is to give the 
chronology of the Septuagint, we, without discussion, remark 
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that the destruction of the temple by Nebuchadnezzar has been 


fixed by means of Ptolemy’s canon at about B. C. 586, by the 


ablest chronologers,* some varying two or three years on one 


side or the other of that date. | Waiving the discussion of that 


point to another place, we assume that as the date of the de- 
struction of the temple. 


The chronology of the Septuagint presented in tabular form, 


stands thus :—(that of the Hebrew being added for convenience 
of comparison ). 
THE SEPTUAGINT. HEBREW. 
Mail's Ed. Tischen. Ed. 
Yrs. B.C. Yrs. B.C. Yrs. B.C. 
1. Creation " . 2262 5532 2242 5512 1656 4066 
2. Flood ‘ ° 1172 3270 1172 38270 292 2410 
3. Birthof Abraham . 505 2098 505 2098 505 2118 
4, Exodus . 580 1593 580 1593 600 1613 
5. Founding of the Temple 427 1013 427 1013 427 1013 
6. Destruction of Temple 586 586 586 = 586 586 = 586 


The first column of figures in each system denotes the length 
of the periods, and the second, the date of the epochs beginning 
them. It should be remarked in regard to the Hebrew compu- 


tation in the above table, that Hebraists generally make the 
second interval 352 years, by regarding Abraham as the young- 
est son of Terah, and born when his father was 130 years old, 
instead of 70, and the fourth period, 480, from 1 Kings, vi. 1, 
instead of 600, making the time from the creation to Christ 60 
years less than it is in our table, placing the creation at B. C. 
4006. The sum 4004, as indicating the date of the creation 
in our received chronology, is made up, in addition to the above 
modifications, by shortening the fifth period. But our table 
presents what we regard as the correct: Hebrew chronology. 

It should be further remarked, that most Septuagintarian chro- 
nologers make the first period 2256, out of deference to Jose- 
phus ; they likewise make the second period only 1072¢ by put- 
ting the years of Nahor at 79 instead of 179 ; or 942 ¢ by leav- 

* The author of “ The History of the World,” Part I. of which has just appeared, 
Phillip Smith, B.A., one of the principal contributors to Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography, in his Note on Chronology, p. 10, says: “‘ The Epoch of the 
Destruction of the Temple is fixed by a concurrence of proofs from sacred and pro- 
fane history with only a variation of one, or at the most, two years, between B.C. 588 
and 586 Clinton’s date is June B.C. 587.” This margin should be extended a little 
on each side of 586, as some, as Bede, have 589, and some as low as 583. 

+As Jackson. {As Eusebius. 
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ing out the second Cainan with his generation of 130 years; or 


1002,* by giving Terah 130 years to the birth of Abraham, 
We simply remark that our object is to present the chronology 
of the Septuagint according to the most approved texts. This 
we have done. We would stite, however, that we think this 
version should be corrected to make it harmonize with Josephus 
in the length of the first period, since, by giving Methuselah 
only 167 years before the birth of Lamech, we make him survive 
the flood 14 years; and the 188 years of Lamech should doubt- 
less be corrected by the Hebrew and Josephus and made 182; 
we would likewise give to Eli 40 instead of 20 years. 

Thus it appears, that the highest date of the creation of man 
according to the Septuagint, and that is according to Mai’s 
edition, is B. C. 5532, and the lowest, (arrived at by taking 
the lowest numbers, found in any text, of Methuselah (viz. 167) 
and Nahor (viz. 79), and the 440 of 1 Kings vi. 1, for the 
fourth period,) is 260 years less, i. e., B. C. 5272. 

The difference between the Septuagint and the Hebrew, ac- 
cording to our computation, is 1466 or 1446. This difference, 
by taking other numbers of the various readings, might be 
increased to 1620. It may be remarked, however, that the 
amount of difference, which is to be set down as the probable 
result of designed alteration in one or the other, is 1300 years, 
or, if we include Cainan’s generation in this class, 1430 ¢ viz. : 
600 in the period before, and 700, or 830 in the period after 
the flood, the lives of 14 patriarchs before the birth of the son 
who succeeded being shortened or lengthened a century each, 
and the second Cainan being interpolated or left out. Other 
differences are probably the result of mistakes by copyists. 

. * As Hales. Hales, a Septuagintarian in chronology, gives Nahor 79, leaves ont 
the second Cainan, and makes Terah 130 at the birth of Abraham. 


t We are inclined to the opinion, however that the interpolation or omission of the 
2d Cainan, whichever is adopted, is the result of mistake of copyists. 
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ARTICLE III. 


BAYNE’S “ TESTIMONY OF CHRIST TO CHRISTIANITY.” 


The Testimony of Christ to Christianity. By Perer Bayne, 
A.M. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


By all who have become acquainted with Mr. Bayne through 
his previously published works, this volume will be opened 
with pleasure. In his “Christian Life, Social and Individual,” 
and his two volumes of “ Essays, Critical and Biographical,” 
we find a style vigorous and clear, and a soul appreciating the 
realities of the Christian religion as he portrays it in the lives of 
representative men in its theological, philosophical, and philan- 
thropic departments ; and also a mind alive to merit of every 
kind, as seen in his masterly delineations of poets, essayists and 
warriors. We are not surprised when we read in the life of 
Rufus Choate that he said, “I read every word of Bayne.” 

The title of this book first struck our attention as being some- 
what strange and open to criticism; for what, we asked our- 
selves, is Christianity but what Christ taught? and what is the 
testimony of Christ to what he himself taught ? 

We look upon Christianity as the teachings of Christ, as 
really as the Baconian philosophy is that system taught by 
Bacon, or the Mohammedan religion as that taught by Moham- 
med, or the Copernican system of astronomy as that taught by 
Copernicus. 

But when we look at the author’s meaning, we see that he 
is pointing out a proof of the truth of Christianity which has 
been too little insisted upon, but which is massively strong, viz : 
That there are in the person of Christ, and in what he said and 
did, those qualities which command belief from every fair and 


candid mind, and make it as absolutely certain as testimony ever 


can be made, that Jesus Christ was a “faithful and true wit- 
ness.” 


In his introduction, he refers to the common habit of Chris- 


tians to rest satisfied with the proof afforded them by their own 
13* 
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experience of the truth of the gospel, and the recommendation 
which their lives give of it to others, without preparing them- 
selves to answer the inquiries which the “robust and searching 
intellect of the age” may reasonably put to the believer in 
Christianity, as to the proofs of its truth. 

While the common mind cannot be expected to spend much 
time in laborious investigations into its evidences, by a compar- 
atively easy process, the Christian may arm himself with suff- 
cient means of defence, by attention to one of a cloud of 
witnesses, and “ He the centre of that cloud, the chief witness 
to the Divine Religion, both ethically and historically, Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth.” 

The argument he states thus: The conjunction of celestially 
pure, moral teaching, with the exercise of creative or miraculous 
powers, in the case of a religious teacher, demonstrates his mis- 
sion to be divine. The personal testimony of Christ renders it 
imdubitable that his teaching was pure, and that he wielded 
creative might; therefore, the mission of Jesus Christ was 
divine, and what he said of himself and of his religion is true. 

Mr. Bayne examines the subject of the miracles of Christ, 
and treats of such events as walking on the sea, changing water 
into wine, and raising the dead to life. While Hume main- 
tained that no conceivable testimony could prove the raising of 
the dead, Mr. Bayne accepts the position that “ It is experience 
only which gives authority to human testimony ; and it is the 
same experience which assures us of the laws of nature. When, 
therefore, these two kinds of experience are contrary, we have 
nothing to do but to subtract the one from the other, and em- 
brace an opinion either on one side or the other, with that assur- 
ance which arises from the remainder.” Also with regard to 
testimony about raising the dead, “ If the falsehood of his tes- 
timony would be more miraculous than the event which he 
relates, then, and not till then, can he pretend to demand my 
belief or opinion.” 

We need have no fears of the application of these principles 
to Christian .evidence, for “the Christian has to produce testi- 
mony to miracle whose falsehood would be a mightier wonder 
than the miracle attested.” Hume was bound by his own princi- 
ples to take up the Christian miracles and examine them on their 
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evidence, and pronounce upon them. But he does no such 
thing. He examines several pretended miracles outside of the 
Bible, pronounces them false, and concludes that the Christian 
miracles are also unfounded. Baden Powell also argues against 
miracles on the ground of the constancy of nature’s laws, and 
says that the mere dictate of reason requires and empowers a 
man to disbelieve in a miracle. He allows that a miracle may 
be regarded as a physical event, and its evidence examined in 
the light of the theory that the fact is referable to physical 
causes. 

Mr. Bayne attempts to show Hume that the testimony of 
Jesus Christ demands his belief because its falsehood would be 
a greater miracle than the fact to which he testifies; and make 
clear to Powell that a miracle can be examined without any 
theory at all, but merely on the question whether the event took 
place. And after proving the event, does it follow as a matter 
of course, that it must be in harmony with the known laws of 
nature, rather than an abnormal event caused by the power of 


God ? 


Our author enlarges upon the physical theory of Powell, and 
the enthusiasm “arid as a desert, hot as a_brick-kiln,” with 
which he describes the immutable laws of the universe. “ Out 
of the far eternity, guided by no hand, rattles the chariot of 
the universe ; into the far eternity, bearing no rider, rolls that 
chariot away ; no God in the past, no God in the present, no 
God in the future.” 


J. Stuart Mill represents a class of materialists who maintain 
that we are unable to detect connection between nature’s causes 
and effects. It is only by observation that we discover that 
any power exists to produce certain results. Observation re- 
veals an order in phenomena; that order is called a law; but 
they stand ready to change their idea of the law when any new 
fact requires it. Should two facts be observed, apparently 
irreconcilable, then both facts would be believed, for each would 
rest on its own evidence. This is Baconian philosophy. “That 
philosophy concerns itself comparatively little with laws. Its 
ordinances are directed to fact, and the observation of fact ; and 
the first of its precepts is to honor with implicit confidence the 
seeing eye, the hearing ear, the touching hand, the truth-speak- 
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ing tongue.” The knowledge of mankind is aggregated by 
testimony. Facts ascertained by individuals build up the expe- 
rience of the race. Well sifted testimony commands the same 
respect as accurately made observation. 

Now, Mr. Bayne claims that the alleged facts concerning 
Christ should be treated as any other attested facts. Dropping 
the word “ miracle” let the question be; “Did Christ do this 
and that?” And in proportion as these facts are startling, let 
the evidence be rigidly scrutinized. If the facts are proved, let 
them be believed, for philosophy’s sake, if for no other reason, 

Mr. Bayne next inquires whether, if miracles are established 
as matters of fact, they are proof of the divine origin of a 
religion. 

He holds that natural religion teaches two things : That God 
is omnipotent; and that he is holy. At first he is felt to be, 
among savage tribes, a force in nature, against which it is use- 
less to contend; then he is seen to possess a personality and 


human qualities, and working in nature by an intelligent plan. 
But the unassisted human mind has failed of the steady concep- 


tion of one creating, all-powerful God. But what it could not 
discover or retain, it sees the ground of, and discovers when 
once this disclosure of Deity is made. Though purity in God 
has been less firmly apprehended, yet among many nations the 
gods were honored more or less on account of a belief in their 
sympathy with virtue. It was so in the old Roman Common- 
wealth ; and the influence of Socrates and Plato tended to exalt 
the moral element in the divine, making him “ infinite rightness, 
as well as boundless power.” 

Miracles attest God's infinite power, primarily, but Mr. 
Bayne believes that mere mechanical exhibition of power can not 
afford valid grounds for believing a religion divine. It is the 
association of moral perfection with supernatural power that 
accomplishes the object. A god of mere power, if not just 
and good, a heathen, whose conscience pressed him with a 
sense of justice and duty, might defy, and feel himself superior 
to him in this respect ; but the God of Christianity is not open 
to this criticism. Bishop Butler held that immorality in a pro- 
fessed revelation would prove it false. Paley proved the his- 
torical facts, leaving very much out of view the character of 
the actor, and the purity of the doctrines. 
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Mr. Bayne defines a miracle to be, “an occasional display of 
divine power, independently of those sequences of natural law 
through which God commonly acts.” “ Mighty instincts, intel- 
lectual and moral,” compel us to trace back nature’s causes and 
effects to an almighty One who created and sustains. 

The constancy of nature is but the mode of the divine work- 
ing, and for certain purposes of his own he can vary that mode, 
and by some surprising act, call more immediate attention to 
himself. By this stepping out into full view at times, during 
the ages past, he has compelled depraved men to retain the 
faith in his existence and cognizance of them. And by pre- 
senting himself in the person of Jesus Christ, clothed with 
divine powers, he established Christianity as the light of the 
world. 

J. Stuart Mill holds that, the governing power of the uni- 
verse being in the hand of a wise and almighty God, a miracle 
is quite within the reach of proof. John Locke concludes, 
with Nicodemus, that miracles prove the divine mission of 
Christ. Lord Bacon held that Christ was “a Lord of nations 
in his miracles.” 

Mr. Bayne admits that he can see no way of authenticating 
statements concerning things beyond the reach of human knowl- 
edge but by miraculous powers, and that the highest excellence 
without it, is insufficient. Locke affirms that the divine religion 
alone appeals to miracles. Paganism and polytheism could not 
be based upon them, because the exhibitions they had were not 
exclusive. Numberless gods, each doing something in human 
affairs, lacked the elements of a miracle performed by the one 
God, who claimed an undivided throne. The logic of miracle 
was held by the Jew, and not by the Greek. Miraculous 
energy scattered the superstition “which peopled every wood 
and valley with gods”; and now, when science is tending to 
materialism, the same interpositions of divine power we must 
insist upon to prove a personal and spiritual God to be at the 
head of affairs. 


We think that Mr. Bayne’s points are strong and well put. 
For our part, we have never been troubled with the intellectual 
difficulties, which to so many, surround the subject of miracles. 
Given, the existence of a Creator, and the question of what he 
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does, and what he can do, we willingly and fearlessly leave to 
well observed and well attested facts. 

It is an interesting inquiry whether God ever intrusts what is 
generally termed miraculous power to wicked spirits ; and what 
powers the higher orders of fallen spirits have to work mischief 
in, and among, the ordinary laws of nature. It is interesting 
to ask, if no answer comes, whether Satan wrought through 
the magicians of Egypt; in the false prophets among the Jews, 
who, though “the sign or the wonder came to pass,” was to be 
rejected, if he led the people after other gods; in the witch of 
Endor ; in the false Christs and false prophets of the new dis- 
pensation ; in those who in Christ’s name cast out devils and did 
many wonderful works, whom he rejects at last; and in the 
“ Beast” of the Revelation, who deceived men by “ those mira- 
cles which he had power to do”; or whether these phenomena 
were only signs and lying wonders, and not accomplished facts, 
beyond the power of man to perform. 

But however this may be, we claim that it is natural to ex- 
pect, and imperative to demand of a professed messenger from 
heaven, proof that he can not only say things, but do things 
above the reach of men. If he would be considered divine, 
and be treated accordingly, he must show his credentials, and 
act divinely, and make men feel his divinity, whether they 
acknowledge it or not. As we unroll the parchment, we wish 
to see the sign-manual of the Almighty, and a seal differing 
from that which any ambitious and powerful man might exhibit 
to impose his assumptions upon us. 

Without claiming that God, as God, can do an impossibility, 
we do claim that he who established the laws of nature, may 
reverse them altogether, or interrupt them temporarily, without 
the return of chaos. Rivers may run up hill ; water may burn; 
the earth may be stationary, or revolve from east to west ; man 
may subsist without food ; poisons may be innocent, and bread 
poison. If Christ be God he must have power over nature. 
Olshausen says: “ He himself was the wonder: his wonderful 
works were but the natural acts of his being.” 

Mr. Bayne next inquires what history has to say about 
Christ. He cautions Christians to avoid assuming with an un- 
believer what he should prove ; and calls upon them to begin at 
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the humanity of Christ, and argue up to his divinity ; well say- 
ing: “In the assembly of Christians we shall sing hymns to 
Christ : on Mar’s Hill we must start from an unknown God.” 
In examining the character of Jesus Christ, and trying to ac- 
count for him as an historical personage, a virtue will go out 
from him to heal the unbelieving. 

What says history on this subject? In the second, third, 
and fourth centuries, Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian, assailed 
Christianity ; but all agreed that Christ professed to work mira- 
cles. These they considered to be by magical arts; but that 
Christ claimed them to be supernatural they had no doubt. 

Jewish accounts of Christ are to the same effect. The Tal- 
mudical literature gives prominence to his alleged miracles. 
The Jews disbelieved because, admitting the miracles, they 
did not suffer themselves to be convinced of his Messiahship by 
them. 

Tacitus, in a passage whose correctness is endorsed by Gib- 
bon, informs us that in the time of Nero, there was a very nu- 
merous sect, originating in Judea; that they were called Chris- 
tians, after Christ, who suffered death by command of Pontius 
Pilate ; that this sect were hated, but had such attachment for 
their head, that they endured persecutions and death in every 
horrid form for his sake. This took place A.D. 64—5. Christ 
was put to death but little more than thirty years before, and 
this “ vast multitude” had risen up since that time. 

In an age when there was no periodical literature, and almost 
no books, memory was chiefly relied on, and by constant use it 
became strong and retained current events with the distinctness 
of the printed page. At this time, every man among the Chris- 
tians over thirty-five years of age was a contemporary of Christ. 
With memory fresh, and death in form of slow torture before 
them, imagination would not color a dim reverence for a male- 
factor, so as to make such torture bearable, and death welcome. 
But what Christ said and did might reconcile the mind to 
such a work as this. 


At a time when the contemporaries of Christ were being re- 
duced in numbers, four narratives appear, containing just what 
eye and ear witnesses would observe and their memories retain, 
with just variation enough to prove their honest and indepen- 
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dent accounts. These narratives were endorsed by the early 
Christians ; and though possessing no preéminent literary merit, 
they bear the unmistakable impress of truth. Their simple, un- 
colored tale, presents a portraiture of a “ majestic, marvellous, 
Godlike Personality, compared with wh:m all other historical 
characters flit swiftly back into insignificance.” 

But what proof does Christ offer that he was divine? His 
reply to the messenger of John is conclusive that he claimed 
miraculous power, and that this was evidence of divine power. 
“ He claimed divine authority, because armed with divine power, 
and preaching a gospel of divine mercy and holiness.” 

But is there no other possible hypothesis than that Chris- 
tianity is true’ Paine’s theory that Christ was an impostor, 
deceiver, and enthusiast, insults the intelligence and education 
of our time. Paley’s possible theories cannot be received ; for 
time has revealed the subtle influences at work in individual 
minds, and the mysterious power of one mind over another, 
not suspected once. A theory something like the following, is 
that adopted by most modern sceptics, to explain the records of 
Christ’s history : 

A Jewish peasant is born of somewhat superstitious parents, at 
a period when prophecies directed attention to a deliverer from 
Roman despotism: the tamily of the house of David has a pride 
of being heir to kings, and fancies and portents attend the birth 
of Jesus; of a meditative and enthusiastic disposition, and 
growing up under peculiar influences, he develops a strength 
and intensity of character which makes him a marked man; 
he is announced as a mysterious personage, the maniac feels 
the power of his eye, and by mingled knowledge of medicine 
and powers to call out a superstitious reverence from men he 
cures diseases ; he gradually admits the belief that he has mirac- 
ulous powers, and encourages this belief in himself and others 
by some deceit ; he speaks in parables and poetry, and draws 
around him the common people, while those in power rise up 
against him and put him to death. 

By an examination of the moral and intellectual character of 
Christ, this plausible theory may be tested. As Christ asserted 
that he possessed supernatural powers, would it, in view of his 
moral character, be a greater miracle than the performance of 
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acts ascribed to him, to have uttered a lie in claiming creative 
powers ? 

It is a point not to be overlooked that for two thousand years 
the character of Christ has been searched as no other has been, 
and the conclusion has been direct and clear that he was “ hon- 
est and pure.” No other name in history has challenged the 
examination of friend and foe with the certainty that moral per- 
fection would be ascribed to it. ‘The proudest names of ancient 
and modern times in philosophy and morals, have been known 
by their admirers to be either corrupt or preéminently defective. 
Those who do not receive him as the Messiah, pay him the 
homage which an immaculate character demands. Rosseau, 
Fichte, Goethe, and Carlyle, are among the number who bear 
strong testimony to the point under consideration. Can one 
who thus impressed all classes of men be guilty of deliberate 
lying? Yet he says he possessed miraculous powers, and exer- 
cised them. 

The portrait of Christ as drawn in the four gospels is a 
powerful attestation of his moral excellence. In opposition to 
the circumstances of his time and nation, and the prevailing 


religious ideas, Christ's conception of his Messiahship was 
of a moral and spiritual work. Ilis sermon on_ the 
mount reveals the heart of his system. False religions 


turn on ceremonies and observances, but his was spirit and 
truth ; and the two sacraments would be nothing without their 
moral significance. Ile strongly insisted on sincerity, and 
wished no external allegiance if the heart was not in it. No 
external goodness would stand for a moment before him who 
gazed on the heart and found it wicked; and no outward cir- 
cumstances of sin and guilt were sufficient to exclude his love 
and help when the heart was tender and penitent. Ilis life ex- 
hausted the catalogue of human virtues, and no vice that has a 
name can be thought of in connection with him. Was Jesus 
Christ condemned by his own severely moral principles? This 
would have been a more stupendous miracle than all the 
actual ones. 

Was Christ then mistaken? An examination of his intellee- 
tual character will aid in solving this question. In this depart- 
ment of the subject Mr. Bayne claims that while religious im- 

VOL. IV.—NO. XX. 14 
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posters have usually been self-deceived, and religious enthusiasm 
is strange and subtle, yet, such men as Cagliostro and the 
Mormon prophets were doubtless dishonest men, though having 
a sort of conviction that they had wonderful powers. Moham- 
med was a vehement enthusiast, but disclaimed miraculous pow- 
ers. Edward Irving was carried away with enthusiasm, but he 
was upright, and never imagined that he possessed supernatu- 
ral powers. Christ was morally sound; but was his mind so 
clouded that he was left to believe a lie in regard to himself, 
while Mohammed and Irving were preserved by virtue and 
common sense from such a delusion ? 

The temperament of Christ was pure and passionless, spec- 
ially opposed to enthusiasm; neither sensual nor ascetic, but 
preserving a happy medium between the two extremes which 
false religions always take. His manner of life was “ genial, 
sociable, broadly and healthily human.” Mingling in common 
life, he sympathized in all its phases, and saw things as clearly 
as the most sensible and practical man that ever walked the 
earth. “When he told the messengers of John that he raised 
the dead, he knew what he was saying as well as the most sci- 
entific head of the nineteenth century.” 

Christ, in contrast with his disciples, stands forth as an 
example of intellectual superiority and discernment concerning 
his own kingdom, not favoring their narrow views and expecta- 
tions, but gently drawing them up, by instruction and reproof, 
into the wide fields of thought where his own mind serenely 
reposed. In his peculiar circumstances of poverty, and with 
followers as lowly as himself, the spirituality of his mission, and 
the ultimate spiritual results of his religion, were plainly mani- 
fest in his whole demeanor, and lifted him up to be an object 
inspiring awe in the intellectual, as well as the common be- 
holder. 

This sublimity and spirituality of Christ, was what amazed 
Napoleon in his retirement at St. Helena. There, in his medi- 
tations, surrounded by the solemn sea, the world’s great war- 
riors passed in review before him, and compared with Alexan- 
der, Caesar, Charlemagne, and his own fading glory, Jesus 
Christ was infinitely more sublime and glorious, and bore the 
irrefragible proofs of divinity. 
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This intellectual superiority of Christ wa> fitted to shield him 
from delusion, and it is impossible for a candid mind to conceive 
of his being mistaken as to his miraculous works, which were 
so interwoven with his daily life, public and private. 

Mr. Bayne shows that there were in Christ those qualities 
which in the world pass for good sense, and coolness of mind. 
This was so prominent in him that it effectually cuts off the 
aversion we feel towards a mere sentimentalist. Some of his 
parables were severe, but just. His fine discrimination of dif- 
ferent minds, and the masterly skill with which he laid bare the 
hidden motive, made a man almost start back at a revelation of 
his real self. We are surprised at the wisdom with which he 
deals with the variety of cases that came before him, with sever- 
ity or tenderness ; and even in cases brought for the purpose of 
confusing him, no enemy went away feeling that he had gained 
any advantage over one who was as profound as he was kind, 
and as discerning as he was powerful. The honest inquirer had 
his doubts resolved in the clearest and gentlest manner ; while the 
inquisitive sceptic, and malignant enemy, found their questions 
turned upon themselves, and driven home by a mind before 
which they quailed. 

Mr. Bayne thinks the most wonderful answer given by Christ 
was in reply to the question whether it was lawful to pay trib- 
ute to Cxsar or no. His comprehensiveness and tranquillity of 
mind, as he discoursed of truths in their many-sided aspects, 
and applied them to men in the sublime paradoxes which he 
used so often, mark him as holding the supremacy in the 
domain of mind. 

What is admitted as a concomitant of true genius, that open- 
ness, freshness, and delicacy of soul, which appreciates nature 
in all her various forms, was preéminently a characteristic of 
Christ. Not only viewing nature with an appreciative eye, but 
drawing largely his illustrations from its mystery, its beauty 
and its power, he made all things, from the lily of the valley 
to the sun in the heavens, suggestive of spiritual things, and 
vocal with lessons concerning God. 

Christ not only had the highest moral and intellectual quali- 
ties by themselves, but such a union of the two, as produced a 
character which must stand alone in human history. The 
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want of this union in a high degree of perfection, is what makes 
so many weak good men, and strong bad men. Hence we find 
in Christ self-command, repose, God-like majesty ; all excellen- 
ces alike conspicuous; “a serene perfection for which we can 
find no name, unless it be that ineffable ‘Wisdom,’ by which 
the crowned sage designated Christ of old.” 

Would such a being be likely to be a victim to delusion, or 
falsely claim to work miracles in attestation of the truth of his 
teachings, and the divinity of his mission ? 

Christ sealed his testimony with his death: not an accidental 
one or unexpected, but one present from the beginning, and 
provided for by his scheme, and necessary to the completeness 
of his mission. The manner of his departure was as remark- 
able as his life. The four evangelists narrate what can never 
be repeated in history. Multitudes of his disciples have met 
death for him with heroie firmness, and sometimes with extatiec 
jey ; but elements enter into the death of Christ which lift him 
up out of the world’s experience, and compel the readers, as it 
did some of the spectators, to exclaim; “Truly this was the 
ben of God.” 

At death, the “ honest hours,” nothing was taken back that 
he had affirmed; no claims that he had firmly held through 
life, were given up when the chill of death crept over him. 
Dying, between the trembling earth and darkened heavens, he 
was a greater marvel than ever, and then and there was sealed 
as “ God manifest in the flesh.” 

Never since the first historian took up his pen, has there such 
a being passed across the stage of human life, and disappeared 
into the adjoining eternity. Fresh from the “ glory which he 
had with the Father before the world was,” yet a man in all the 


+] 


appointments of human nature; having a visage “ marred more 
than the sons of men,” yet beaming with heavenly light; a 
“man of sorrows,” yet lifting grief from human hearts by his 
inspiring presence and words of comfort; pressed with the 
deep, solemn purpose of his life to die, hastening on with firm 
and rapid step, “ straitened until it be accomplished,” yet coin- 
ing his love stronger than death into words of kindness and 
instruction, deeds of love and power, and in view of the gar- 
den and the cross, scattering his gifts to all, from the little chil- 
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dren whom he blessed to the aged widow whose son he restored 
to her heart and home. Rising from the dead, he reappears 
for a little time, then rises from earth, and hides himself away 
in the distant heavens like a fleecy cloud on a summer’s day. 

Having shown what was the moral and intellectual character 
of Christ, Mr. Bayne returns to Hume, and examines the 
reputed miracles whose evidence he declared to be superior to 
that of the Christian miracles. 

Tacitus reports that Vespasian in Alexandria cured a blind 
man with spittle, and a lame man by the touch of a foot, in 
obedience to a vision of the god Serapis, who directed the suf- 
ferers to apply to the emperor for aid. Hume pronounces these 
among “the best attested miracles in all profane history.” 
Our author thinks it was a deception originated by the priests 
of the false god, and does not call in question the veracity of 
Tacitus, or the fact of a wonderful transaction. 

The god Serapis was a bull; its worship in Rome had be- 
come so abominable that it was put down by the Senate; the 
manner of curing the reputed blind man was remarkably like 
one performed by Christ ; Christianity was getting troublesome 
at the time Vespasian passed through Egypt, and if the priests 
of this god-bull could secure the services of the emperor to 
work such apparently wonderful miracles, it would prove pow- 
erful against the religion of Christ. 

Cardinal de Ritz, fleeing into Spain from his enemies, passed 
through Saragossa, and found in the cathedral a man with an 
impotent leg. He rubbed upon the stump some holy oil, and 
the leg was restored. 

Now, supposing the facts to be as stated, the theory of rub- 
bing the oil upon the shrunken or paralyzed limb, restoring its 
use, would account for all the facts; and the oil being holy, it 
would seem to have been a miracle to the ignorant. Mr. Bayne 
suggests that “ persons with stiff legs might do worse than try 
rubbing with Saragossa oil, holy or profane.” 

Ilume’s third case is as follows: Upon the tomb of Abbé 
Paris, a famous Jansenist, in France, it is said wonderful cures 
were wrought in virtue of the sanctity of that reputed holy 
man. The sick, the deaf, the blind, were cured in the presence 
of credible witnesses, which their enemies the Jesuits could not 

14* 
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disprove. Hume considers this the result of deliberate lying ; 
but Mr. Bayne comes to the rescue of human nature, and 
claims that cool, deliberate lying is less common than Hume 
would make it out, in this, and his other two cases. He claims 
tha’. the testimony in the main, even in this case, is to be re- 
ceived, and the results effected on the visitors to the wonderful 
tomb are to be accounted for, without a miracle. He thinks it 
supposable that by faith in this departed man, such strong men- 
tal emotions were excited in visiting his tomb, that it acted upon 
the physical condition, and for a time, if not permanently, 
effected results which are claimed. 

These are the miracles which are set over against those of 
Christ, wrought not on rare and peculiar oceasions, but inci- 
dentally, from day to day, as he visited and taught. Can any 
man, even for a moment, admit the comparison, much less fe: r 
that the comparison will sweep away the claims of Christ, and 
demolish the superstructure of Christianity ? 

Mr. Bayne claims that the works of Christ are beyond the 
reach of natural causes. Tis raising the dead, and feeding the 
multitudes with a few loaves and fishes, stand as types. Four 
men testify of these facts, and two of them quote the very words 
of Christ, declaring that he performed them. That he claimed 
this power is as clear as that he existed. He said he raised the 
dead, and fed the multitude, and in view of what his character 
has been shown to be, did he utter deliberate falsehood ? 

Mr. Powell dwells upon the difficulty of obtaining evidence 
of events of a striking and wonderful kind, on account of un- 
certainty in the transmission of testimony, and the liability to 
mistakes in observing such events, and claims that we must 
recognize the certainty that every sensible fact has a physical 
explanation. But however liable an eye-witness may be to 
mistake, it must be admitted that when the man working the 
miracle asserts the fact, it narrows the possibility of falsehood 
or mistake, and in the cases referred to, makes the possibility 
dwindle into an impossibility. And as to the physical cause 
which Mr. Powell demands shall be placed behind every such 
event, he is at perfect liberty to find two, adeqyate to the rais- 
ing of the dead, and feeding five thousand without food ; but if 
he fails in his search, he is bound to believe the facts on the 
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testimony of honest men. If he denies this, difficulties con- 
front him more formidable, even the conviction of the witnesses 
of a deliberate and persistent lying which the history of fallen 
human nature has never yet matched. 

It is a suggestive fact that, after a lapse of near two thousand 
years, the rejecters of Christ have failed to solve the enigma of 
his life. The recent labored and learned attempt of M. Renan 
is a most signal failure. No theory prevails in the essence of 
which infidels agree. Many such have been formed and scat- 
tered to the winds. But Christianity demands a solution from 
every intelligent mind. It has done too much for the world to 
be summarily dismissed. If it be true, let it be confessed by 
all who teach men morals; and if not true, let it be openly 
rejected. 

The claims of Christ are based, not only on miracles, but on 
the character of the doctrines taught. Here is an inner line of 
defence which is impregnable. He reasserted the moral law, 
condensing it into two commands. Justice, mercy, reverence, 
and truth, were insisted on; complete submission to the divine 
will required. Pride was dethroned, and humility exalted in her 
place. Loyalty to human government, and fellow-feeling to- 
ward all men, destroying the artificial castes of society, were , 
lived out in his daily lite. In return for his interest in them, 
the common people heard him gladly, and often prevented the 
rulers from taking him early into their power. While thus 
simple, broad, and practical, in his teachings, he “ opened wells 
of spiritual truth to which the sounding line of antiquity never 
reached.” Christ stands before us a “ divine moralist.” 

Ile required belief in himself as: Messiah, as the condition 
of salvation ; and called upon all men to come and receive life 
from him, an atoning Saviour, one with the Father, the way, 
the truth, the life. “Sublime and convincing as were the ere- 
dentials of Christ, in that he caused the blind to see, the lame 
to walk, and the dead to rise; still more sublime, still more 
convincing, were they, in that they embraced such preaching to 
the poor.” 

This personage arose from the dead, commissioned his disci- 
ples to speak and act for him, and spread his words over the 
earth. These words have been transmitted to us in records 
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which, while inspiredly correct, are as calm, placid, and unim- 
passioned as any historical documents extant. 

The New Testament casts its light over the Old. We see 
on the back of the ancient scripture the broad endorsement of 
Jesus Christ, and on its face we see the theme of the New be- 
gun and carried on, from the first gray dawn to the reddening 
east ; the very things to which he himself alluded on that won- 
derful walk to Emmaus, “the things concerning himself.” 

Mr. Bayne has done a work for the Christian as well as for 
the unbeliever, and has done it well. He has impressed us with 
a vivid portraiture of Christ, which well accords with the effect 
of a recent study of the Gospel of John. The argument from 
the general effect of the life of Christ as seen and read we felt 
as we never have felt it before. 

For a man to claim to be the “light of the world,” the 
“resurrection and the life”; to wield creative and restorative 
power, and demand of all men supreme love to him as the only 
condition of salvation, and yet, in all his language, conduct and 
bearing, command the love of many, and the respect of all 
classes of mind, is indubitable evidence of his Messiahship. 

He spake with authority, and awed even his enemies by his 
presence, so that while they denied his claims, they felt his 
supernatural power. Expression was given to this wide-spread 
feeling by those officers sent by the rulers to arrest him, who 
found him speaking. They listened, and were powerless to 
execute their office, and returned to those who sent them, and 
to the question why their duty was not done, their only reply 
was, “ Never man spake like this man.” 

This impression is deepened by the book before us, and its 
author has done a work which should awaken the gratitude of 
every lover of Christ and of truth. 





Ritualism not Reformatory. 


ARTICLE IV. 
RITUALISM NOT REFORMATORY. 


True Christianity is a regenerative power. It is thus un- 
folded in the gospel, in all its revelations of doctrine and duty, 
in all its annals of progress. John the Baptist called men to 
repentance, and to works meet for repentance. He laid the 
axe at the root of existing wrongs. He was, in the better 
sense of the term, a radical, and his life paid the forfeit of 
being so. Jesus was no less distinguished as a reformer. He 
insisted on the practical virtues of a pure faith as proof of it, 
whatever they might cost of worldly sacrifice. Sinners were 
offended because he told them the truth. The traditions of the 
elders met his unsparing rebuke because of their mischievous 
tendency. ‘The proselyte, gained by their zeal that compassed 
sea and land, was an object of his compassion because made 
tenfold more the child of perdition. 

In the like spirit the apostles preached “the truth as in Je- 
sus,” showing that the real believer was one that put off the 
old man with his deeds. The faith as delivered to the saints 
they taught not as a cold, impractical adherence to forms or to 
tencts, but as an inward, living spirit, which in sturdy fidelity 
to God and truth would have no fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness, or even with the appearance of evil. Hence, 
their converts were not mere perverts ‘from heathenism or Juda- 
ism, but reformed sinners. Such at Ephesus were “ many that 
believed who came and confessed and showed their deeds ; 
many also of them which used curious arts that brought their 
books together and burned them before all.” 

Following Christianity beyond the apostolic age, we find that 
as long as it retained its simplicity of organic form it is marked 
with the like spirituality of aim and true practical results. In 
wicked, sensual Rome it proved itself to be “the power of God 
unto salvation” so effectually that the very foundations of idol- 
atry were made to tremble. ‘Tacitus might well call it “a 
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destructive superstition,” and very naturally reproach it as 
odium genert humani, if through its influence “the temples were 
almost deserted,” and the victims brought for its altars “ found 
almost no purchasers.” To such reformatory power Origen 
referred in saying, “ The Christian communities are composed of 
men reclaimed from a thousand vices; compared with those 
among whom they dwell they are as lights in the world.” 

But when the prurient pharisecism which from the first had 
so bitterly opposed Christianity succeeded in overlaying its 
simple externals with the rudiments of ritualism, and changed at 
last Pagan only to Papal Rome, having its 

‘* Eremites and friars 
White, black and gray, with all their trumpery,” 
their glory was departed. The chief reform attempted was but 
the giving of Christian names to heathenish rites and localities. 
Faith first encumbered with formalism was at last supplanted 
by it, and the Christianity that Paul preached was turned out 
of its own doors. 

Wherever Romanism has had sway, though allied ever with 
the strong arm of civil authority, it has evinced no power or 
even purpose to clevate mankind above the moral level of the 
past. The contrast between a Catholic and Protestant country 
in this particular is everywhere the same. The whole conti- 
nent of Europe has, certainly during several entire centuries, 
afforded scope enough to test the capacity of ritualism for pro- 
ducing among the people whatsoever things are honest, just, 
pure, true, lovely and of good report. But the testimony of 
all observers is not only to the failure of this result, but on the 
contrary to the corruption of the church itself from the worldly 
and wicked lusts which Christianity was meant to eradicate. 
While its absurdities have served to degrade and vitiate the 
humble poor, they have no less effectually disgusted the more 
intelligent classes with the very names of religion, church and 
Jesus ; for them all making the holy Sabbath a regular gala-day, 
and denying absolution from any vicious or criminal excess to 
none willing to pay for it. 

It was this deep degeneracy reached at last in 

‘* reliques, beads, 
Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls,” 
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which has made the Reformation a distinguished way-mark in 
history, a deliverance from ignorance, corruption, priestly 
abuses and civil oppression, which the intelligent of all parties 
acknowledge as a grand turning point in the world’s progress, 
scarcely second to the first triumph of Christianity over the 
traditions and ritualism of degenerate Judaism. But how was 
this eventful change initiated? Was it by the church itself, 
the dignitaries and officials bearing this abused appellation, 
using their learning and leisure in self-inquiries, and comparing 
their faith and forms with apostolic days, in order to weed out 
errors liable to creep in with the progress of time? So far from 
this, the church barred every gate to inquiry, assuming that it 
did God service by crushing the few noble spirits whom God 
raised up within its folds for this same purpose. The Reform- 
ers were men acting in opposition to the polity of the church, 
in defiance of its authority; and the one grand lever for the 
mighty change desired they found not in any tradition, usage 
or canon of the church, but in the bare word of God. The 
copy of the holy scriptures which Luther incidentally discoy- 
ered in the library at Erfurth, in which “he saw so many pages, 
so many chapters, so many books of which he had had no idea,” 
was the light that made his darkness visible, and the instrument 
of his whole success. 

It is quite certain, however, that the potency of the great 
reform did not inhere in mere Protestantism, but in the prin- 
ciples and spirit of Christianity itself, irrespective of the cere- 
monials that still encumbered Lutheranism, and from which it 
has sunk into a system well nigh as hopeless for the world’s 
progress as that from which it emanated. Henry the Eighth too 
was a Protestant, no less notorious for his secession from the 
Pope and as the head of the church of England and defender 
of its faith, than for his unbridled dissoluteness. In this capac- 
ity and character he changed the church Papal to Episcopal, 
making and unmaking bishops at his pleasure, to the great dis- 
comfort and perplexity of all subsequent sticklers for the “ apos- 
tolic succession.” Down to the time of Cromwell, Episcopacy 
was essentially Romanism, haying but little sympathy with the 
grand underlying doctrine of the Reformation, justification by 
faith. Elizabeth, though known only as a Protestant sovereign, 
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was so rather in name. She protested, not against Popery, 
but against the efforts of good men to reform its uniformity in 


unscriptural and ridiculous rituals. She lamented “the con- 
fused varicties that divers ministers used in the service of God, 
and the habits which they wore.” She thought that “ ceremo- 
nial diversities must needs provoke the displeasure of Almighty 
God and bring danger and ruin to the people and the country.” 

In short it was only the Protestantism that became puritanic, 
following the lead of Calvin and adopting fully Chillingworth’s 
maxim, “The Bible and the Bible only,” which was really re- 
formatory. lence its perpetual collision with Episcopacy, that 
adhered only and always to the existing order of things. Hence 
the tears and blood so frequently wrung from the holiest men of 
the times, not excepting many in the church itself who were 
led by their puritanie idea of the supremacy of the scriptures 
to protest against remaining popish abuses, and to insist on tol- 
eration to individual dissent. Baxter and his numerous godiy 
companions in tribulation would have been saved to the par- 
ishes from which they were ejected, where the perishing multi- 
tudes never more needed their zealous ministrations, by the 
most trivial concessions, and on points of which the Bible said 
nothing, but which Popery has made essential to fellowship. 

All through the English Reformation the puritan clement 
aimed at progress, but found in ritualism an invariable and un- 
scrupulous adversary. Cromwell's administration, confessedly 
the most prosperous, the most religious and hopeful of any pre- 
ceding it, gave it the freedom which showed ample proof of its 
vital, evangelical, saving power. But the return of Episcopal 
ascendancy with the return of monarchy under the second 
Charles and James, was the return of infidelity and profligacy 
notorious beyond parallel. 

The Book of Sports again publicly read on the Sabbath 
made the leisure of the holy day, which Puritan preachers had 
turned to so good account in saving the people, the means of 
deeper corruption. It was the ascendancy of ritualism rankly 
grown and fully flowered, which the accession of the Prince of 
Orange, of entirely different religious sympathies, alone by his 
vigorous and manly policy prevented sceding a more fearful 
harvest. All the political difficulties, indeed, of that gloomiest 
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period in English history, strike the reader as owing almost 
entirely to the inveterate churchism which fretted at the idea of 
progress and scrupled at no injustice or intrigue in proscribing 
the growing Puritan party. Under the unprincipled James II., 
its retrograde towards Rome and ruin was but its natural direc- 
tion. 

During the entire struggle of centuries for English liberty 
and Protestantism, the facts are patent beyond dispute, that 
ritualism had no tendency upward, and to a better destination. 
It could conserve, but could not reform. It could go on to 
perfection in Puseyism, while the Puritan clement was working 
against slavery, popular ignorance, inhumane laws and general 
wickedness, and while educating also to the same ideas within 
the church such men as Jay and Cecil, John Newton and Row- 
land Hill, as well as many more without it, like Watts, Dodd- 
ridge, Wilberforce and Clarkson. The Wesleys and _ their 
coadjutors, much as they loved the time-honored formularies of 
their fathers, were obliged to leave them and become dissenters. 
as have Baptist Noel and others of later times, in order to find 
liberty and scope for their earnest evangelical proclivities. The 
several large Christian denominations now distinguished by this 
appellation from the state sect, have shown under all their dis- 
abilities and disadvantages a rapidity of increase and a measure 
of practical usefulness that will demonstrate the vitality, the 
vigorous, benevolent workings of the gospel when unincum- 
bered with the ordinances of men. 

Allowing a wide margin for such particulars in a comparison 
on the point which Episcopacy might claim in her own favor, it 


will hardly be questioned that her form and fashion in worship 


and practical appliance have had much less influence on the pop- 
ulation. Notwithstanding her reliance on the national purse, 
her wide vantage ground in wealth and learning, outside of the 
aristocratic class she has been “dying amid her worshippers,” 
as the ignorant and impoverished masses around her consecrated, 
costly edifices well testify. At the same time the boasted  safe- 
guards in her liturgy against diversities and heresies among 
those once brought into her fold, are as well illustrated in the 
lucubrations of men like Pusey and Colenso, who are known to 
VOL. I1V.—NO. XX. 15 
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fame only by their denials of the faith which is in Christ Jesus ; 
not, however, cast out from their place and pay in the church, 
but the more fitting subjects for an unctuous dispensation. 


ARTICLE Y. 


VESTIGES OF CHRISTIAN TRUTIL IN FALSE 
RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 


Christ and other Masters: An Historical Inquiry into some of 
the Chief Parallelisms and Contrasts between Christianity 
and the Religious Systems of the Ancient World. By 
CuarLtes Harpwick, M. A., University of Cambridge. 
4 vols. 8vo. Cambridge, [England.] Macmillan & Co. 
1859. The Christian Advocate’s Publication. 


The Religins of the World and their Relations to Christianity. 
By F. D. Maurice, M. A. Boyle Lectures. From the 
Third revised London Edition. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


Tue visitor to the mosque of St. Sophia can see, from the 
extreme end of the right hand gallery, wrought in the finest 
mosaic upon the lofty ceiling, a full length figure of Christ 
spreading his hands in benediction directly above what anciently 
was the chancel of this once Christian church. There, for the 
four centuries since the city of Constantine has been in the false 
prophet’s power, that benign countenance has been looking 
down in undisturbed silence upon the crowds of fanatical Mos- 
lems prostrating themselves beneath ; and the unspoken language 
of that divine presence has ever been a prophecy and a promise 
of the restoration of the gospel in its purity to that venerable 
home of its early triumphs. Another of these “ holy places ” of 
the Seraglio Point is also a Greek church of the imperial times, 
now used for the national armory, piled full of every variety of 
grim weaponry known to the ancient or modern Turks; but in 
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the same place at the eastern end, high up above where once 
the sacred altar bore its eucharistic symbols, the painting of a 
large cross retains its position, breathing over this display of 
hostile armament the message of peace on earth and glory to 
God, through the ever living Spirit of Jesus the Crucified. 
Musing in those dim hiding-places of defiant delusion, the 


Christian traveller sees, in such relics of a truer faith, a lively 


emblem of another noteworthy fact—that the grossest systems 
of religious imposture hold imbedded within their corrupt mass 
some of the most important of moral and spiritual ideas. 
"Nulla falsa doctrina est,” wrote Augustine, “ que non aliquid 
veri permisceat.” Archdeacon Hare has a paragraph on this 
subject, in the second series of Guesses at Truth, which is full of 


good, strong sense. 


“Many learned men, Grotius, for instance, and Wetstein, have 
taken pains to illustrate the New Testament by quoting all the pas- 
sages they could collect from the wrisers of classical antiquity, 
expressing sentiments in any way analogous to the doctrines and 
precepts of the gospel. This some persons regard as a disparage- 
ment to the honor of the gospel, which they would fain suppose to 
have come down all at once from heaven, like a meteoric stone from 
avoleano in the moon, consisting of elements wholly different from 
anything found upon earth. But surely it is no disparagement to the 
wisdom of God, or to the dignity of reason, that the- development 
of reason should be preceded by corresponding instincts, and that 
something analogous to it should be found even in inferior animals. 
It is no disparagement to the sun, that he should be preceded by the 
dawn. On the contrary this is his glory, as it was also that of the 
Messiah, that, in the words with which Milton describes his ap- 
proach to battle, ‘ far off his coming shone.’ If there had been no 
instincts in man leading him to Christianity, no yearnings and crav- 
ings, no stings of conscience and aspirations for it to quiet and sat- 
isfy, it would have been no religion for man. Therefore, instead 
of shrinking from the notion that anything at all similar to any of 
the doctrines of Christianity may be found in heathen forms of 
religion, let us seek out all such resemblances diligently, giving 
thanks to God that he has never left himself wholly without a wit- 
ness. When we have found them all, they will only be single rays 
darting up here and there, forerunners of the sunrise. Subtract the 
Whole amount of them from the gospel, and quite enough will re- 
main to bless God for, even the whole gospel.” 
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We have prefixed to our essay the titles of two or three vol- 
umes, not to characterize or to criticise their contents, but to 
indicate where this subject has been treated with more or less 
elaboration ; with nota little of fanciful and pedantic scholar- 
ship, and some doubtful reasonings and conclusions, though a 
vein of truth runs through all these investigations. Other 
references upon this general topic are Gale’s “Court of the 
Gentiles,” and Trench’s Hulsean Lectures. 

It is an inadequate theory which ascribes the false religious 
systems of our world to a mere desire and determination to deny 
the government of a holy God. We trace throughout their 
structures most obviously the presence and influence of depraved 
purposes and affections. And as a whole, each one of these is 
a monstrous deformity. They are nevertheless the proofs, as 
they are the monuments, of what may be called the native 
religiosity of man; that is, his capability of faith and worship. 
No scheme of either of thgse has been the product of a sheer 
spiritual perversity, of an “ unmitigated diabolism.” They all 
show marks of painful, intense concern in quest of satisfactory 
conclusions, of reliable and consolatory beliefs. They have 
been, for the most part, the slow accretions of many generations 
inquiring after the highest knowledge, often under guidance of 
strong and far-reaching intellects, but radically vitiated by un- 
sound elementary principles, and by fallacious methods and 
laws of investigation. While not failing to grasp some very 
weighty facts of universal religious science, they have held even 
these truths in so much of theoretic and practical unrighteous- 
ness, that the issues of their labors have been evil and destruc- 
tive. “The world by wisdom knew not God,” may be in- 
scribed over the portal of all the temples of heathenism, from the 
marble fanes of Athens to the mud-hovel of an African necro- 
mancer ; over the magnificent entrance of the mosque of Omar, 
and above the lecture-desks of our own Positivists and Parker- 
ites. But all these have shelved some fragments from the 
precious mine, not altogether by accident, nor because they 
could not help it. There is in men’s souls a consciousness of 

yant which sweeps on like a deep river in the same general 
course from age to age; which drifts the thoughts and studies 
of the reflective towards certain common points; the conse- 
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quence of which is this intermingling of truth with falsehood, of 
solid realities with the most fanciful and foolish speculation, 
whenever man has explored his relations to God and futurity, 
in the light of fires of his own kindling. Then, traditions from 
a primeval and purer past have left their deposits in the mental 
structure of nations, much like the silver and the miry clay of 
the Babylonian image —the latter and baser element immeas- 
urably preponderating. Where, for example, if not thus, did 
the old Saxons get their Balder, the son of Odin, the Christ 
of the Scandinavian mythology ; connected with whose touching 
death the belief went abroad through all that northern wild, 
“that a time would come, ‘after the twilight of the gods,’ when 
Balder would rise from the dead, and when his rising would be 
a signal for the ending of all sin, and sorrow and death.” * 
Doubtless the main cause of the disguising and perverting of 
truth from whatever sources suggested, by the rubbish of Pagan 
and anti-Christian errors, has been “an evil heart of unbelief in 
departing from the living God.” That is the primal lie lying 
back of all the culpable mistakes of the race, operating cea:e- 
lessly to distort and corrupt, thwarting unconsciously, perhaps, 
but effectually, many a severe struggle to get beyond the cloud- 
land of spiritual fogs and falsehoods into regions of plainer sight. 
Man never will have done with these contradictions until he 
accepts the guidance of Heaven to lead him where ‘the powers 
of nature can no farther go.’ 

Our position will be understood. It is not that, because 
some truths may be common to all religions, therefore all re- 
ligions so far forth are equally good. The premise, if held, 
does not carry the conclusion. On the contrary, the truths in 
question, while absolutely priceless, may be relatively power- 


less through association with deadly untruth and superstition. 
Marah’s fountain flowed with water, but neither man nor beast 
could drink it until Moses cast into it the branch of healing 
wood and made it fit for use. So do all other inspirations need 
to be rectified, perfected, by the inspiration of God’s Holy 


* Vaughan’s Revolutions in English History (from Mallet and Kemble) Vol L., p. 
174. As the better faith has left its traces in the heathen myths, so they in turn have 
given us some memorials: e.g. ‘‘ Our familiar expression, ‘Old Nick,’ comes from 
Nicor, the name given to a species of elve, or water-devil, found planning his mis- 
chief along the shores of lakes, rivers and seas.” Vaughan. New York Ed. 1862. 


15* 
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Spirit as embodied in the Christian Scriptures. This is the 
true mission among men of “the word of the Lord” which 
“endureth forever.” This is the express work of the Holy 
Spirit regenerating the human heart. It is to be constantly re- 
membered that, though God leaves no man or people without a 
witness in the soul, in favor of truth and duty, this can never 
avail to salvation, individually or collectively, without the 
special grace of God making men new creatures in Christ 
Jesus. We are speaking not of moral qualities in the heathen, 
but simply of intellectual perceptions and the wants of con- 
science. We shall place this in a clearer light. 

Glancing over the world with an eye to its evangelization, (we 
have a practical purpose in this outlook,) our eye is arrested 
by the idolatrous systems of eastern and southern Asia, as 
prominent among the spiritual delusions to be subverted. Their 
devotees are numerable by hundreds of millions. Unlike in 
many of their details, they have general resemblances which 
indicate a family origin and growth. Viewing the doctrines 
and rituals of Brahma and Buddh, as their works reveal them 
to the ordinary beholder, we might very justly conclude them to 
be mere masses of festering abominations, in which it were as 
vain to search for a sound opinion, a right aspiration, as it 
would be to look for a pulse in a decaying corpse. At their 
mention there start upon us the memories of the strangely 
complicated barbarities of Hindu superstition, the self-inflicted 
tortures of blind fanaticism, the unfathomed vileness of oriental 
society, its almost total want of truthfulness, benevolence, pu- 
rity, and whatever else is of fair repute among men. Mainly 
under a vicious moral culture, oriental character has run down 
generally into a depth of degeneracy which it is not possible 
to describe to a western mind; to exaggerate it is beyond the 
force of language. Our missionary reports have made all this 
familiar even to childhood. But a close examination will dis- 
cover traces of better thinking and feeling amidst these misera- 
ble wanderings ; will detect the points in the experimental de- 
velopment of these systems, where a reliable voice from heaven 
alone was needed to save a really good idea and tendency from 
a wrong outgrowth. Thus: one of the fundamental principles 
of these beliefs is, that “there is in man that which is meant to 
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converse with an unseen, spiritual Being ; that this is the voca- 
tion of the highest, wisest man, of him who is properly the 
man, who is alone able to guide and rule his fellows.” This 
just conception stands in immediate contact with another as in- 
disputable fact which is woven through all their theology — that 
the spontaneous inclination of human nature is to the sensual, 
the brutal, the base; away from the godlike, and the commun- 
ion with God to which duty summons it. Hinduism, at its in- 
ception, may then be taken as representing quite nearly the 
spiritual attitude which Nicodemus occupied when he came to 
Christ, in the night, to ask the way into the kingdom of God ; 
that is, how the soul may rise freely, joyously, triumphantly, 
above the earthly into the divine life. But Hinduism had no 
Christ to go to with that supreme inquiry, as had the Jewish 
rabbi. So it set forth to construct its own methods of victory 
to the higher over the lower man. It talks about its ‘ twice- 
born man’ —a noticeable coincidence with gospel terms. But 
it had no knowledge of the new birth of Christian regeneration. 
Yet it saw that humanity must be born again to achieve its ideal. 


What was and what is the answer to this mystery of the pro- 
found, the astute, the most patient meditation of ages of these 
trained and learned religionists? Nothing more to the purpose 


than the cleansing virtues of endless physical purifications ; the 
expiatory value of life-long and most cruel self-tortures; the 
sanctifying power of habitual, personal mortifications. 

‘** The idea of a separation between the twice-born man and the 
merely animal man, is the fundamental one; all the arrangements 
are for the purpose of giving effect to this idea—all other distine- 
tions are secondary to it. The twice-born man must, by certain 
services or sacraments, the principal of which is reading the Vedas, 
maintain his relation to the unseen object. He must practise certain 
plans for lessening his dependence on mere material gratifications ; 
he must cultivate rather the passive than the active qualities.”—Re- 
ligions of the World, &ce., p. 64. 

The Brahmin and the Buddhist devotee -recognizes the su- 
preme excellence of the Infinite One as his proper object of 
aspiration. He perceives an antagonism between the flesh and 
the spirit in himself calling to a conflict which he is willing, in 
some sort, to maintain. He undertakes it after the counsel of 
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his own wisdom. We do not find, in modern unchristianized 
philosophies, a deeper veneration for the human soul, a larger 
estimate of its capabilities, a more earnest resolve to reach its 
proper ends of existence, than are discoverable in these most 
abortive efforts to lift the spiritual out of the animal life, to re- 
join it to God of whom it holds the finite spirit to be a part or 
emanation ; to whom it would return in unbroken fellowship. 
Despairing of its own ability to effect this objec’, it has brought 
the deity down to earth, in not one but many incarnations, to 
assist this struggle of the soul back to its natal source, by enter- 
ing the lists for it in this battle of heaven against hell, to try 
the prowess of the Preserver against the Destroyer. So does 
the doctrine of sacrifice for the propitiation of heaven pervade 
these forms of faith; and how closely the idea of a Trinity in 
deity is interwoven through their whole texture has long been 
a familiar idea among scholars. These are root-thoughts of 
delusions which enthrall whole empires of mind. It is very 
easy to see where they approach, and where they recede from, 
the Christian’s Bible. None of them are held in proper sympa- 
thy with their correlated truths of the divine revelation. But 
they are held nevertheless with a tenacious grasp, widely as they 
have deflected from the straight path of moral and spiritual 
progress. So, in the same company, the expectation of im- 
mortality is seen struggling, in incongruous and fantastic shapes, 
through their notions of the transmigration of souls. We catch 
the shine of golden grans at the bottom of this deep river of 
polluted waters. Let us turn to another point of observation. 
The Mohammedan imposture has organized a remorseless 
system of spiritual oppression. Under its colossal curse, vast 
regions and most lovely of three quarters of our globe are 
groaning. It is needless to depict to what degradation it has 
reduced human nature and society. Yet in the very centre of 
its creed, and the strongest pillar of its structure, stands the 
sublime avowal of the being and unity of God, and of his _per- 
sonal, most efficient government of his creation. This truth, 
derived from Ilebrew institutions and history, lay, in the 
thoughts of the Arabian prophet, as an indignant protest against 
the effete polytheisms, the soulless Judaism, the debauched 
Christianity of the times. But the spirit of that protest was 
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vindictive, its objects were ambitious, its methods were utterly 
estranged from divine and human charity. It made no place for 
the workings of a deep and pervasive love. Hence, its God is 
the impersonation of simple, severe, absolute will. No inter- 
change of sympathies binds the creature to him in affection. 
His jurisdiction is awful, inexorable fate. His adoration is 
servile, not filial. LEvery other conception of his nature is swal- 
lowed up in this — of the sovereignty of power. The Mussel- 
man’s deity is a cold-hearted, far-distant monarch, respectable in 
dignified qualities beside the swarms of pagan idols ; but he is not 
“Our Father” nor “our God.” His nature is neither holiness 
nor mercy. His name is neither benevolence nor grace. Nor 
has he any manifestation in the flesh, for the instruction of man 
in duty, or for his redemption from sin. Islamism abhors our 
Christ with even more than Jewish hate. Jesus it owns as a 
wise and blameless teacher ; but Christ as a Mediator with God, 
as king of an empire of souls restored to heavenly allegiance 
through his sufferings, it scornfully rejects. It has fragments 
of religious doctrine, but it leaves out what is essential to a 
universal religion. It is suggestive to notice how this exclusive 
view of absolute, unmanifested, unpropitiated deity — a God 
without a Christ — runs down into blankest fatalism. It is 
worth asking whether man can, at heart, be any thing else, un- 
der such a theory of God, than an utter necessitarian, realizing 
no proper responsibility over his salvation, over the settlement 
of his own endless destiny? Looking about then to see what 
this form of error needs to salt and te save it, we should say 
that it is not the right hand of fellowship held out to it by any 
occidental sect which can stand with it on the single plank of the 
acceptance of the unity of God; but an infusion into its heart 
of the revelation of the Christ-Redeemer, and the Holy Spirit- 
Regenerator, of our evangel. It has the one God; it needs 
the Emmanuel —God with us. Its religion has frozen itself 
into an iey inhumanity ; has rotted itself into a putrid sensual- 
ism; has steeled itself into an iron fatalism. It does not want 
to throw away its God and turn atheist. It needs to embrace 
Jesus and become Christian. That Christ must come down 
from the vaulted roof of its St. Sophia, and re-consecrate its 
altar of the peace-offering. 
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Taking now our stand within the circle of nominal but apos- 
tate Christian churches, we, of course, shall find a much larger 
presence of positive, correct belief; for our canonical books 
have professedly furnished the basis of their creeds. Their sin 
is not so much the taking away from ‘the words of this 
prophecy’ as the unauthorized adding thereunto. The Greek 
and Latin churches, with the Armenian, Syriac, and other sects 
of western Asia, have suffered the sure penalties of a dead eccle- 
siasticism, as, losing the vital power of grace, they have under- 
taken to make good that loss by multiplying sacraments and 
inventing new dogmas to sustain them. To make room for 
additional inmates of their temple, they have not found it neces- 
sary to throw out the old and rightful occupants, at least, 
ostensibly: it has answered the necessities of the pressure to 
pack them away quite snugly in obscure attics and out of the 
way corners, leaving all the best central area for these modern 
favorites. Thus, they would not be thought to drive over the 
threshold of their faith the God declared to Abraham, Moses, 
Isaiah, or the apostles. The decalogue and the sermon on the 
mount retain their position and their rehearsal. The cross is 
still erect on Calvary ; the pentecostal Spirit is sung in cathedral 
hymns ; the doctrines generally of an orthodox system have an 
embalmed perpetuation. The bones of Joseph are still carried 
about in his Egyptian coffin. But what rubbish is also marched 
in endless procession —as of their “Mary, mother of God,” 
virgin immaculate, impeccable, superior to aught else that is 
valled God in her power of spiritual help, and in the sensuous 
love of her admiring worshippers; as of their saintly interces- 
sions and works of supererogation, and the efficacy of priestly 
absolutions, and the pledges of baptismal regeneration, and the 
impieties of a sacrificial mass, and a thousand other demoralizing, 
delusive contrivances gotten of the forbidden marriage of state- 
craft and churcheraft, the name of which alliance is Antichrist ! 
Our gospel is, notwithstanding, their gospel, as theirs was 
penned by its divine Author. They have written it all over 
with another gospel, which being erased, the old Scripture will 
again come to light. Theirs is like some glorious old painting 
which a Leonardo put on the walls of an oratory, but, by and 
bye, some stupid pretender to the seraphic art came along with 
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his coarse brush and pallet, and daubed the living canvas with 
disgusting shapes out of his own muddy and unclean brain; yet 
here and there the lines and colors of that first inspiration of 
genius show through a little in damaged beauty. The divine 
chemistry is experimenting its way to full success, by which 
this foul overlaying of truth and grace shall in time be cleansed 
away to a grand restoration of the great Master’s work. 

The position which our survey has taken equally includes the 
speculations of Infidelity. With all their crudeness and impiety, 
these do not wholly miss of the truth. They have opened not a 
few correct and important views. Defective as their idea of 
God universally is, wide as they go of the right understanding 
of his government, they enunciate many good sentiments con- 
cerning man and society; they have studied nature to con- 
clusions, oftentimes, of much moral beauty and value. How 
much of this result is fairly assignable to the light of that reve- 
lation which infidelity discards avowedly yet uses covertly, is a 
very interesting question which sceptics are rather averse to 
entertain. It is not just to say that the sceptical mind is always 
consciously dishonest, no more than it is to say that it is always 
superficial and weak in its reasonings. Weakness and dis- 
honesty are chargeable upon its methods of research as the 
common fact ; but with some clear exceptions. Most of its de- 
mands are unreasonable, most of its tendencies are wrong and 
ruinous. Still, it sometimes strongly arrests our sympathies as 
the manifest struggling of a sincere and vigorous spirit toward 
the light and freedom of religious truth. It makes far too much 
of its own intuitions which are but little reliable, and anything 
but harmonious ; nevertheless, it has glimpses of that divine 
order and symmetry to which all finite things should grow. It 
ever has asked countless more questions than it has answered, 
so much greater has been its sense of need than of its wisdom 
to supply that need. Infidelity calls for a faith which shall 
secure a practical philanthropy: this is a true idea, though a 
Christless humanitarianism never worked it out—the “ good 
Samaritan ” does not belong to its ethics, much as every infidel 


platform claims that compassionate stranger as its private 


property. It demands a re-adjustment of social relations into a 
happy and prosperous secularism ; it cares not much about the 
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future life, but would ensure the well being of the present, 
according to the innate dignity and worth of man its subject. 
Its plea is legitimate, though it has no real power to grant it. 
God does design that men that shall live together in this world 
as they ought to. The benevolence of antichristian progress. 
ivism it dwarfed into a pigmy size beside that of the gospel pro- 
jecting and preparing the millennial age. It would be diverting 
were it not so spiritually sad, to listen to the self-gratulations of 
our social i//uminati over the triumphs of their philosophy in 
lifting the masses into a true manly freedom, which triumphs 
are always, like some others of the day, just agoing to come off. 
Poor Buckle thought that he was the general who should in- 
fallibly lead the conquering cohorts to the centre of the other 
camp, and take it with a Waterloo defeat. But his task got 
no nearer a completion than his predecessors in the same ill- 
starred campaign. There is only One who has said, in the ful- 
ness of promise and provision for the grand accomplishment — 
“It is fimshed!” But although the scepticism of mankind from 
the beginning has been a demolition rather than a reconstrue- 
tion, it is not to be denied that it has held much truth in a firm 
and earnest grasp. 

Our gleanings from this wide and varied field are instructive. 
They might be greatly extended ; but we have indicated enough 
for present purposes. ‘Truth recognizes all echoes, even the 
faintest, of its own ancient intonings. It waits and works to 
catch a distinct response. It will not work and wait in yain. 
The renewing Spirit is converting men from their ancient er- 
rors and follies. Mark the prophecy and the symbol of this 
assured consummation. 

** Walking by early light on yonder terrace, 
I saw the sun yet crimson smite the mist 
Surging up from the valley; fold on fold 
Rose the thick vapor threatening to obscure 
The golden dawn; yet, see the laughing day! 
So shall Truth mount, and pour its blazing shafts 
Thro’ Error’s mist, changing each murky cloud 
To a white wreath of glory.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE ENGLISH DISSENTERS. 


We may say generally and summarily of the English dis- 
senters, that they aim to demonstrate two main points, namely, 
Christian institutions sustained by the voluntary contributions 
of the churches, and the means of education provided by the 
people themselves. ‘These are noble aims, though their realiza- 
tion were admitted to be impracticable. It is evident that if 
they devote themselves with any good degree of earnestness and 
energy to the demonstration of these great points, their moral 
position in the community is one which ought to command un- 
bounded respect. And their position is a noble one, their ene- 
mies themselves being judges. Comparatively, and in the 
aggregate t!ey are poor, as it is in the nature of things for a 
proud and wealthy ecclesiastical establishment to draw wealth 
and pride to itself. It is true, accordingly, almost as a general 
rule, that just as fast as the dissenters become rich and proud 
they forsake the chapel and go to church. Thus an aged and 
very successful dissenting minister in the south of England told 
us that, in a single generation, he had seen every chapel in 
the vicinity, his own included, stripped of nearly all its leading 
families. They had grown rich and respectable, and the younger 
branches had gone to church. 

This drain upon their resources has been incessant, with 
small compensation in the shape of seceders from the Church 
of England to their communion; they have suffered exclusion 
from the great universities of Cambridge and Oxford; yet they 
have given to their own ministry a free education in colleges 
sustained, for the most part, by annual subscriptions and contri- 
butions. In addition to their ministers’ salaries, which are 


larger on the average than in our country, they maintain, very 


extensively, admirable day schools for the children of the poor. 
They have also comprehensive missionary operations of their 
own at home and abroad, and are generous supporters, in codp- 
eration with churchmen, of the Bible and Tract Societies ; 
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besides which every church has a variety of local charities, 
the absolute, imperative demand for such things in England 
being great beyond all that we can understand. 

You would naturally expect, from the peculiar position of the 
dissenters, as well as from their past history, that some diversity 
should be found among them, in regard both to principles ond 
measures. ‘The Congregational Union of England and Wales 
embraces those ministers and churches among the Independents 
who believe that many valuable ends may be gained by asso- 
ciated action which cannot be gained in any other way, and that 
without infringing at all any single principle of Independency, 
This they have very abundantly demonstrated ; yet, strange to 
say, nearly one half their ministers — certainly not in every in- 
stance the most intelligent — stand wholly aloof from this organ- 
ization, being firmly persuaded that such a Union is the first 
step toward a spiritual despotism, and that it is hardly consist- 
ent with the scriptural liberty of the churches, even if it should 
never proceed any farther. 

Again as regards the peculiar position of the dissenters among 
the religious parties of the day, and their duty in relation to 
their own principles, many believe that the one thing especially 
demanded of them is, to exhibit a high order of Christian char- 
acter and a large measure of spiritual prosperity, in their own 
communion, that such an argument will tell with most power 
upon the community, and thus subserve most effectually the 
prevalence of their own distinctive views. Others believe that 
they are called in the providence of God to act on the aggres- 
sive. These, in alliance with good men like minded among the 
Baptists, and a portion of the Unitarians, organized about a 
quarter of a century since the “ Anti-State Church Association,” 
the avowed object being to promote the separation of the Church 
of England from the State. Their organ, the Nonconformist, 
is under the direction of Edward Miall, Esq., a man of con- 
summate ability as a writer and debater, who resigned the pas- 
torate of an Independent church and the work of the ministry 
altogether in order to assume the editorial chair. The name of 
the association has been changed, and it is now called “The 
Society for the Liberation of Religion from State control.” 

It would not be correct to pronounce this society and the 
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Congregational Union antagonistic organizations ; as some lead- 
ing men, with not a few of inferior mark, are found in both. 
To the Congregational Union, however, belongs by far the 
greater strength of distinguished names, while, to a very con- 
siderable extent, the men who are found in the one are not 
found in the other. 

There is also a party, small in numbers, but highly intelli- 
gent, of which Manchester is the headquarters, which avows its 
belief in the safety and urgent necessity of some kind of action 
on the part of the Government in relation to general education. 
This party makes its appeal, of course, to the common _ school 
system of New England and its successful working. How this 
argument is sometimes met, and how intelligently educated 
and philosophic Englishmen occasionally discourse about mat- 
ters and things in the United States, we remember to have seen 
illustrated in a grand educational Conference held in Crosby 
Hall, London, in the spring of 1848. Edward Miall, Esq., in 
a really masterly speech, met the appeal to the public school 
system in our country by the startling assertion that in this sys- 
tem was found one of the strong pillars of American slavery ! 
The proof was extremely simple, direct and clear; to wit: the 
government ef the United States supports the schools, the gov- 
ernment is in favor of slavery; therefore, as a thing of course, 
the government schools diligently instil into the minds of the 
children its own pro-slavery sentiments ! 

There has been no day since the era of John Robinson when 
English nonconformity has lacked distinguished names to grace 
the page of its history. Some whom it was our privilege to 
know have been gathered to the fathers, and their names will 
be remembered with the names of Howe and Owen and Caryl 
and Isaac Watts. Dr. Pye Smith, whose work on the Messiah 


is sufficient to guarantee his immortality as a scholar and a 


theologian, held an honorable place among the first English 
geologists, the Lyells and Powells and Bucklands. His child- 
like simplicity of manners was a beautiful foil to his intellectual 
greatness, while the peculiar affability of his disposition charmed 
all who enjoyed the pleasure of his intercourse, and the sweetness 
of his temper and the Christian courtesy of his bearing never 
failed him, even in the most exciting controversies and under the 
most ill-natured provocations. 
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It is most pleasant to remember the venerable Dr. Hender- 
son, now passed away, most amiable and dignified of Christian 
gentlemen, adorned with the richest spoils of varied learning, 
and admitted by the Church of England even to stand in the very 
first rank of Oriental scholars. It was the learned churchman, 
Dr. Bloomfield, who said that his work on Inspiration reminded 
the reader of the days when there were giants. 

A pupil of Dr. Henderson at Highbury College, London, 
where he was educated for the ministry among the Independents, 
was Dr. William Smith, now so widely and well known as a 
classical and biblical editor. His four great dictionaries, of 
the Bible, Roman Biography, Antiquities, and Geography, em- 
body an amount of labor which it is permitted to few men to 
accomplish in a life time. Yet he has accomplished all this, 
giving to scholars a standard work in each of these departments, 
in addition to important duties as Professor in the New College, 
St. John’s Wood, London. That the republic of letters may 
vet expect other and valuable contributions from the labors of 
D-. William Smith we feel assured, if his life is prolonged, 
since he cannot be much above fifty years of age. 

Seldom has there been deeper mourning through an entire 
Christian denomination, or with better reason, than when the 
same college in which Dr. Smith occupies a chair was de- 
prived of its President by the death of the Rev. Dr. John 
Harris. A poor Sunday-school boy among the dissenters in 
Bristol, deriving nearly all his literary and theological advanta- 
ges from a four years’ training at Hoxton Academy, he was 
first settled as the pastor of a small Independent church in the 
quiet village of Epsom. It was impossible that he should long 
remain unknown. ‘The publication of his prize essay on “ Mam- 


> 


mon,” of which more than 30,000 volumes were sold, first 
brought him into notice as an able and eloquent Christian 
writer. Other volumes followed, as “The Great Teacher” had 
preceded the prize essay, and he rose rapidly into popular favor 
and influence, as an able writer, an eloquent preacher, and 
withal as a man of sound scriptural theology and eminently 
exalted and beautiful Christian character. His later works were 
“The Pre-Adamite Earth,” “ Man Primeval,” and “ Patriarchy.” 
These were only instalments of what he was intending to do, and 
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when it is remembered that they were prepared amid the press- 
ing labors of President and Theological Professor, first of 
Cheshunt College and then of New College, London ; that his 
health was always feeble, and that he died at the early age of 
fifty-two, it will be evident that he was a man of no ordinary 
powers, and that his death at a time when a loose theology was 
stealthily creeping in, captivating not a few of the younger 
ministers as if it was a higher illumination, and seriously threat- 
ening the old doctrinal foundations, was a heavy calamity to 
English nonconformists. 

There was a peculiar fascination in Dr. Harris’ social charac- 
ter. A countenance of blended intelligence and benignity, a 
yoice of much sweetness, a most radiant cheerfulness with man- 
ners full of sweet repose, a wit keen but harmless, a rich fund 
of anecdote, and a heart genial and overflowing with kindness — 
such were the qualities which made him equally admired and 
beloved by all who knew him, and caused him to be mourned 
with an unwonted tenderness of sorrow when he died. 

The ablest contributor to the pages of the Edinburgh Review, 
and the prince of modern reviewers is Henry Rogers, first 
settled as an Independent minister in the village of Totteridge, 
near London, then as co-pastor with the Rev. Thomas Durant, 
at Poole, Dorset ; since which he has been successively tutor in 
Highbury College, London, professor of the English language 
and literature in University College, London, professor of 
philosophy in Spring Hill Independent College, Birmingham, 
and president of Lancashire Independent College, Manchester, 
where he still continues. We shall sufficiently indicate the 
great strength and brillianey of Mr. Rogers as a writer if we 
refer to two articles which will be remembered by every reader 
of the Edinburgh Review for the last twenty years. These are, 
"The Glory and Vanity of Literature,” and “ Faith and Reason.” 
The latter was a most damaging blow to the great Tractarian 
heresy which was causing no little uneasiness in the Church of 


England at the time ; and the impression it made may be judged 


from the fact that two Bishops, never once dreaming that such 

an article could be the production of any but a true son of the 

church, signified their readiness to confer upon the writer the 

best living in their gift if he was a clergyman. The govern- 
16* 
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ment, too, knowing who he was, conveyed a hint that “ prefer- 
ment” — which could mean no less than a bishop’s mitre — 
would be the consequence of his conforming. He preferred to 
be plain Henry Rogers. 

Besides several octavo volumes of his contributions to the 
dinburgh Review, his most important works are, “The Eclipse 
of Faith,” a “Defence,” in reply to Prof. Newman’s attack, 
and “The Greyson Letters.” Mr. Rogers is still in the full 
vigor of his powers, and will yet be heard from in the republic 
of letters, and in the discussion of the great questions of the 
day. 

Another name of which the English dissenters have reason 
to be proud, is the Rev. Robert Vaughan, D.D., the accom- 
plished editor of the British Quarterly Review, a journal estab- 
lished some twenty years ago, and which speedily took rank 
with the very best English quarterlies. Dr. Vaughan’s attain- 
ments are as varied as they are extensive. [istorian, quarterly 
reviewer, theological professor, preacher, platform orator — in 
every one of these he has achieved a high reputation. The 
quality of his pulpit eloquence may be estimated by the fact that 
when he was preacher to a congregation of Independents in a 
particularly puritanic looking place, called Horndon Chapel, at 
the west end of London, the Duchess of Sutherland, who was 
mistress of the robes to the Queen at the time, was attracted to 
hear him, with several other nobles, and continued her attend- 
ance regularly until the outery which so vulgar a habit excited 
in high places compelled her to desist. Dr. Vaughan is too 
courtly in his manners, and too conservative in his views to be 
in highest favor with the dissenters generally. 

The great strength of the Independents, from Philip Nye, 
and John Ilowe, and George Whitefield downward, is in the 
pulpit. They occupy, in this respect, the first rank among 
the religious denominations of England. Preaching is the 
one thing which they most assiduously cultivate, and on their 
success in which they especially plume themselves. To us, 
with our fixed notions of the nine years’ course, it is truly 
surprising to perceive how much of power they have in the 
pulpit, in proportion to their classical and theological attain- 
ments. It is a maxim often repeated among them, that it 
is not so much what a man says that produces the impression 
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as his manner of saying it. Without intending the very 
smallest disparagement to the matter of their sermons, we 
may say that they fully demonstrate the truth of the maxim. 
The training of their ministers has, until recently, been decid- 
edly meagre as regards both classics and divinity. In the great 
majority of cases a term of four years at one of their colleges 
has comprised the entire classical and theological course ; 
and the scholastic advantages of even this brief period have 
heen considerably abridged in most instances by the practice 
of sending the young men out to preach frequently, almost 
from its commencement quite to its close. It does not alto 
gether comport with the New England notions of order, to say 
nothing of validity, to see a smooth-faced youth, hardly a 
twelvemonth absent from the draper’s shop or some mechanical 
employment, styled Reverend, and mounting a pulpit, preach- 
ing to a large congregation, and then descending and adminis- 
tering the Lord’s Supper. Yet such was William Jay when he 
first attracted crowds to hear him, and such was Thomas Spen- 
cer, Whose eloquence charmed the most intelligent audiences in 
London. This practice of early and frequent preaching the 
English dissenters still regard as among the indispensable means 
of successful ministerial training. 

A most important step was taken in London in the year 
1850, in the junction of Coward, Highbury and Homerton col- 
leves, forming a greatly enlarged institution under the name of 
New College. The Faculty is very able, and the term of study 
extends through five years; two years being devoted to the 
literary course, and three to the theological. It is also much 
the custom latterly for theological students among the dissenters 
to graduate as Bachelors and Masters at the London University, 
which is open to all alike without distinction of religious belief. 

It is extensively believed that the improvement already visible 
in the younger ministers in literary and theological attainments, 


is attended with no corresponding increase of power in the pul- 


pit. It is said that, while the younger ministers have more of 
classical elegance and scholarship, they exhibit less of evangeli- 
cal unction and warmth and earnestness than their predecessors. 
There are not wanting among the dissenters those who put this 
entirely to the account of the increase of knowledge, believing, 
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not exactly that ignorance is the mother of devotion and elo- 
quence, but that a little learning is a less dangerous thing than 
a good deal for a minister of the gospel. Others attribute it to 
the too familiar acquaintance of the young men with the theo- 
logians of Germany. Must we not rather class it among the 
too sure signs of a generation drifting unconsciously toward the 
dead sea of mechanisms and self-glorying and forms beautiful, 
but lifeless ; cleaving, as one of these, to a spiritual terminology, 
but apprehending little of the deep and awful meaning which 
was in that terminology when it was the medium of the earnest- 
ness of the old Christian heroes, whose sepulchres they take 
delight to garnish when they have built them. 

We love to think of the English pulpit as it was quarter of a 
century ago. Whata noble generation of preachers the dis- 
senters had then. Jay and James and Hamilton and Ely and 
Fletcher and Blackburn and Reed and Parsons and Rattles and 
MecAll and Stratten and Harris and Leifchild and Bennett 
and Burnet and Campbell and Binney — each one how unlike 
all the rest, and yet each name was a power in all Eng- 
land. Only four— Binney and Parsons and Stratten and 
Campbell — are left, and who shall fill the places of the others? 
Only one of them read his sermons, though they all wrote more 
or less, while some of them wrote all that they preached to the 
end of their course. John Angell James lamented during the 
last years of his life, that the habit of reading was stealthily 
coming in with the younger ministers, and did not hesitate to 
avow his belief that the pulpit was waning among the dissenters, 
as an inevitable consequence of this fact. It used to be de- 
manded, as a first and indispensable condition of being heard with 
favor, that a man should not read his sermons. He might write 
and commit, or he might preach without committing if he could, 
only he must not falter or hesitate. English congregations are 
exceedingly impatient and even irritable at anything of the 
sort. It is fatal to a man’s suceess. And they show him no 
pity. Ile may be a very good man, but God never meant him 
for a preacher, they say. This circumstance imposed on all 
young ministers a great amount of exceedingly irksome labor in 
their pulpit preparations, the fact being that, with scarcely an 
exception, they wrote their sermons fully and committed them 
during the first years of their ministry. A popular preacher 
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told us when he had been settled five years in Leeds, that he 
had never preached a single sermon to his people on the Sab- 
bath without having written and committed every word. John 
Leifchild preached to a London congregation of more than two 
thousand till he was above seventy years of age without a sign 
of waning power or popularity, and kept up the habit of writing 
and committing to the last. Yet how impossible it was to 
believe, as you listened to him, that he had written anything at 
all; such perfect simplicity of thought and style and illustration 
and delivery —a mere plain talk —till toward the conclusion, 
when he invariably became excited, his majestic form rose to a 
perfectly erect attitude, his noble countenance glowing and 
flashing with the fires of earnest feeling, and he wound up with 
a most animated and stirring peroration, including, frequently, 


several yerses of some popular hymn, leaving his great audience 
fastened to their seats in dead silence for a little space, followed 
soon by an explosion of mingled sounds —the rustling of silk 


dresses, a general cough in concert, merely for the occasion, 
and the slight movement of innumerable feet, like a sudden and 
simultaneous escape from nightmare — a characteristic perform- 
ance, Which only a London congregation accomplishes in per- 
fection. It has been said by critics that such a winding up will 
make a very indifferent sermon pass for very good, as clean 
collar and boots secure immunity for a coat not the newest. 
There was no more effective preacher in England twenty-five 
years ago than John Angell James, although he was neither a 
scholar nor an original thinker. He had a warm emotional 
nature, a deep rich voice, which he modulated and commanded 
to perfection, a never failing fluency, great pathos and an 
exceeding beauty and variety of illustration ; all commended by 
a massive form (a great thing with the English, they have a 
special dislike of a lean orator) and a countenance, though far 
from handsome, yet capable of unusual diversity and force of 
expression. Mr. James preached without manuscript, yet never 
trusted to his extemporaneous powers, but carefully wrote and 
committed all. He once preached the annual sermon before 
the London Missionary Society, to a congregation of three thou- 
sand in Rowland Hill’s chapel, London. It is a great occasion, 
to which a popular preacher is called but once in his lifetime. 
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Mr. James preached an hour and a half, and preached without 
manuscript, yet did not hesitate nor falter in a single instance ; 
and preached precisely that which he had written, “ even to 
every and, if and but,” as the friend who sat behind him in the 
pulpit, with the manuscript in hand, assured us. The sermons 
of Mr. James were full of gospel truth, and he was eminently 
successful as a preacher and pastor, having been ordained be- 
fore the completion of his twentieth year, over the church and 
congregation to which he ministered during the long period of 
fifty-four years, till his death in 1859. 

The quaint William Jay of Bath, literally spent his life, from 
sixteen till eighty-three years of age, in writing sermons and 
committing them to memory, having never been much addicted 
to pastoral visiting among his large flock. Praised by such 
critics as Sheridan and John Foster in his prime, he continued 
to be a grand attraction, drawing crowds to Argyle chapel, 
when a very old man. His eloquence, which was never of the 
thundering order, was less abated at eighty than might have 
been expected. His appearance —as all portraits of him 
show — was very striking. An unusually robust form, even 
for an Englishman, large head on broad shoulders and ample 
countenance beaming with intelligence and goodness. _ [lis 
quaint thoughts flowed from him in a style so simple and beauti- 
ful, and in a voice of such wondrous sweetness, that his audience 
was charmed from the beginning to the close, though never 
wrought up to any high excitement. 

Mr. Jay had in the drawer of his study table an American 
Doctor’s degree, which he never used, except in the way of an 
occasional good natured joke at the expense of Doctor’s degrees 
in general. Ile was much gratified, however, with his trans- 
Atlantic reputation ; told us with evident pleasure that the first 
complete edition of his works had been published in the United 
States, and showed us a copy that had been sent to him across 
the water elegantly bound in morocco and gilt. 

Most ministers among the English dissenters greatly modify 
their methods of pulpit preparation after the first few years, 
writing out fully and elaborately, perhaps, one sermon each 
week, and for the rest doing as they can, every man having his 
own particular way — writing in part, or a mere skeleton, or 
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nothing at all. One of the most able and eloquent preachers 
in London has the faculty of precomposing his sermons almost 
literally without committing a word to paper. This has always 
been very much his mode of preparation. 

There is here and there an instance of a preacher achieving 
success almost without writing at all for the pulpit. The late 
John Blackburn of London told us, when at the height of his 
popularity and influence as the pastor of a large and unusually 
intelligent congregation, that he had written out very few ser- 
mons in the whole course of his ministry. He used a full and 
carefully prepared brief. 

The theory which the practice of the great majority of dissenting 
preachers goes to sustain is, that, in order to acquire the power 
of preaching well without manuscript, it is indispensable, not 
only to write a great deal, but to commit to memory. He who 
speaks what he has written, soon discovers that for natural and 
effective speaking quite another style is required than that which 
does very well in reading. He will find himself in the delivery 
of his sermons, inclining to modify extensively what he has writ- 
ten, making it more direct and familiar, more a plain Saxon 
talk, like Shakspeare and John Bunyan. He perceives that he 
gains immensely in power over his audience by such a modifica- 
tion. The common people hear him gladly, although they fail 
to discover the secret of his power. The most illiterate mem- 
ber of his congregation will pay him the compliment to say that 
she likes him very much, but that she guesses he has pever 


been to college, as she can understand every word he says. 


The most intelligent and critical of his héarers, on the contrary, 


fully appreciate such plainness of speech, knowing that it be- 
longs to the very best and highest style of oratory. This pul- 
pit experience, in speaking what has been written, will go with 
him into the study. He will see the eyes of his last Sabbath’s 
congregation upon him while he is writing, and so will grad- 
ually acquire a speaking style in his written sermons. His 
habit of careful writing in such a style will impart a character 
of precision and elegance to that which he delivers without 
having written it, and in this way he may come to make his 
written and unwritten sermons so much alike that he may defy 
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the most critical of his hearers to distinguish the one from the 
other. 

But is not the committing of a whole sermon to memory, 
so as to preach it with fluency and ease, a great labor, con- 
suming much time? Undoubtedly it is to most men, and 
especially in the first trial, not to mention that a man is very 
likely to suffer the mortification of finding that he has not ac- 
complished the thing when he thought he had, and of having to 
read the sermon which he had hid between the leaves of his 
Bible for fear of what might possibly happen. His second ex- 
periment however will not cost him half as much toil as the 
first, and will be more than twice as successful, and he will be 
astonished to find how rapidly the difficulty diminishes. — It will 
not be long before he will half commit a sermon in the act of 
writing it, and that without any conscious effort, as if the mem- 
ory, aware of what would be demanded of it on the following 
Sabbath, was on hand betimes. 

Is it not well worth any amount of hard lab r to acquire the 
power of addressing an intelligent audience without manuscript ; 
and especially when the object is to preach the gospel to per- 
ishing men ? ‘Those who have given the toil must be the best 
judges ; and we venture to affirm that any man who has done it 
will say that the achievement is worth many times the labor it 
has cost. Will it be said that preaching memoriter is con- 
strained and stiff and precise? The answer is that the greater 
part of the best English preachers of the last half century have 
learned to preach in this way, and that the pulpit of the Estab- 
lished Church, with all the splendid advantages of the two great 
Universities, has, confessedly, fallen decidedly behind the pulpit 
of the dissenters with only the slender advantages furnished by 
their academies and colleges. 

Probably no living English preacher supplies a_ better illus- 
tration of the combination of the different methods of training 
and of pulpit preparation than Thomas Binney of London. He 
passed painfully through the writing and committing stage in 
the first years of his ministry in the Isle of Wight, and since 
he has been in the great metropolis he has shown himself a 
master of every method. We have heard him preach with 
great power to his usual Sabbath congregation at the Weigh 
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House, which is always a crowd, from brief notes fastened 
into a pocket Bible. We have heard him when his audience 
was largely made up of ministers and theological students from 
all parts of England and filled to overflowing one of the most 
eapacious chapels in London; and he preached without any 
notes, and what had not been written; and his discourse was 
so original in conception, so profound in thought, so masterly 
in the exposition of fundamental Bible doctrine, and delivered 
with such marvellous eloquence, that the densely packed con- 
gregation was moved as we have seldom seen men moved by 
the power of oratory. We have also heard him preach from 
his manuscript on a great public occasion, to a mass of three 
thousand, and he was Thomas Binney still — profound, bril- 
liant, original, impassioned, overpowering ; swaying the multi- 
tude before him as the trees of the wood are moved by the 
wind. 

lis usual method is to make careful preparation without 
writing, and then go into the pulpit and deliver himself. Now 
and then he writes out a sermon fully and very elaborately, 
when he wishes to say some very particular thing, and to say it 
in a very particular way. In such acase he invariably reads — 
committing to memory was always exceedingly irksome to him 
—and so reads that his audience will be likely to think they 
never heard him do so good a thing before. 

Thomas Binney is one of those men who do all things in a 
certain grand and regal manner, commanding a sentiment very 
much akin to homage in the breasts of other men. Le is a 
regal man. When we first saw him, in the year 1836, he re- 
minded us, more than any other man we ever saw, of Daniel 
Webster. His appearance, as the London Quarterly said of our 
great statesman, was striking, and even grand. A tall, athletic 
frame, with portly form, forehead broad and high, eyes deep 
set, mouth large and singularly expressive, with a noble majes- 
terial bearing; all making one feel that a great intellect was 


Sp? 


there. Ilis voice, not remarkable for strength or richness, or 


musical cadence, is yet most effective, and adapts itself with 
equal facility and with a surprising suddenness of transition, to 
every variety of sentiment and emotion. His action, like his 
voice and style, is inimitable, and much is the need of pity for 
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the foolish wight who assays to preach like him, as not a few 
do; yet for him, Thomas Binney, it is admirable, his own, and 
no one who hears him wishes it changed. 

Like all great preachers, Mr. Binney does his best things 
in his own pulpit when addressing his usual Sabbath con- 
gregation. He commences his sermon by a few extremely 
simple remarks, in a quiet, conversational tone, yet striking and 
fitted to arrest attention. Tis introduction is apt to be some- 
what extended, from an apprehension, it is said, that he may 
not be able to fill up the usual time. For the same reason he 
is very much in the habit, in announcing his plan, which is 
commonly in the form of one or two simple propositions drawn 
directly and obviously from the text, of saying that he will 
treat his subject “very briefly.” Ile then marches on, in the 
unfolding of his theme, with singular clearness and force, and in 
a style of the utmost simplicity and directness, settling every 
point as he goes, and gathering strength at every step, till he 
mounts to the height of some great argument, investing truth in 
forms of wondrous majesty, or pouring new floods of light upon 
some first principle, which everybody admits and nobody regards, 
so that his inevitable conclusion seizes the consciences of his hear- 
ers with the, grasp of a giant, making their very loins to tremble, 
and the hair of their flesh to stand up. 

It is not the custom in England to prefer youth and inexpe- 
rience to the wisdom of years, or to consider a minister old at 
sixty. Many strong men have risen up by his side since he 
passed his prime, but Thomas Binney is still called “ the prince 
of English preachers.” 

We have already spoken of the Rey. Dr. John Harris as a 
distinguished author and theologian. Ile was not less distin- 
guished as a preacher, and the singular fact in his case was, 
that he furnished an exception, and a very brilliant one, to the 
prevailing practice of popular preachers among the dissenters, to 
dispense with notes. Dr. Harris always read every word. Yet 
he was much sought after on great public occasions ; and, in one 
instance at least, he preached for more than two hours to a 
highly select and intelligent audience drawn together to hear 
him in London, and that without apparent weariness to others 
or himself. Dr. Harris read as few men can read. Ilis re- 
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markably pleasing personal appearance, the sweet music of his 
voice, the originality and exquisite beauty of his thoughts, and 
the Ciceronian purity and elegance of his style, combined to fix 
his rank among the foremost pulpit orators of his time. 

The English dissenters are very partial to sermons drawn 
directly and obviously from the text; and they will not be 
satisfied with a discourse that is not formally and distinctively 
evangelical. It must not be an essay, nor the discussion of a 
ereat principle in the ethies of Christianity ; it must be bodily 
and prominently Christianity itself. It has happened more than 
once that an American preacher of reputation has delivered a 
brilliant discourse before the most intellectual congregation in 
London, and there was loud complaint that there was very little 
gospel in it. A simple, evangelical sermon, delivered in an 
earnest, off-hand manner, without notes, carries it against all 
competition. Whitefield and young Spencer, who was drowned 
at Liverpool, are still much in.vogue as models in this style of 
preaching. With any considerable departure from this method 
the chances are decidedly against a man’s success. Robert 
Philip, of Maberly chapel, London, well known among us as 
the author of the “Guides,” and other valuable works, was 
accustomed to preach every Sabbath sermons of a high order, 
both as to thought and style. ‘Lhe composition of his morning 
sermon cost him seventeen hours of hard work; and when 
finished it was ready for the hands of the printer, all his pub- 
lished works having been prepared in this way, and preached, in 
the first instance, to his own people. But Robert Philip read, 
and this was fatal to his success., His chapel, though small, 
was never full. About a quarter of a century ago the Rev. 


Thomas Aveling, a young student who had just completed his 
course at Highbury College, succeeded the Rev. John Campbell, 
the African traveller, as the minister at Kingsland chapel, a 
little way off from Maberly. Mr. Aveling is one of the most 


unambitious preachers, makes no show of scholarship, affects 
no profound argument, or originality of treatment, seems to take 
no thought for his own reputation ; but with a melodious voice, 
a fluent utterance, a fervid manner and very simple and direct 
gospel sermons, preached without notes, his place was filled to 
overflowing in a short time, and kept always full, notwith- 
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standing repeated enlargements, until at length his enterprising 
Hock erected for him, on a more eligible site, a beautiful gothic 
church of stone, with fifteen hundred sittings, in which he is 
still preaching with unabated power and popularity and success, 
one of the most useful and beloved of living London pastors. 
The main strength of the dissenting ministers, who, as a gen- 
eral rule, are close students, and addict themselves wholly to 
their work, is devoted to their weekly preparations for the 
pulpit. England lies so much in a nutshell that there are few 
of them who have not opportunities, more or less, of hearing 
the best living models. It is also much the custom for popular 
preachers to large congregations to introduce the younger 
brethren to their pulpits by way of encouraging them and givin 
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them confidence in the presence of a large assembly. Many 
man remembers well the time when, being still a student in a 
metropolitan college, he stood up for the first time to preach toa 
London congregation of fifteen hundred people or more. Most 
painful had been his preparation, his sermon had been preached 
several times to his half-filled book-shelves in his little study ; 
and yet he felt his knees weak as he ascended the pulpit stairs, 
and wondered why the sexton had thrown so brilliant a gaslight 
on the faces of that compact audience on that particular Sab- 
bath evening, and thought they stared at him as he had never 
seen an audience stare at a preacher before, and was quite sure 
he should break down unless God helped him. And when he 
had got through without breaking down, he felt that God had 
helped him; and as he passed out and overheard some one say- 
ing “ Pretty well for a student,” he was relieved, was willing to 
accept it as great praise, albeit he saw the half-suppressed sneer 
at students, and felt very much as a young sailor feels when he 
has taken his first ship from New York to Liverpool, to wit, 
that now he is not afraid to venture to sea again. ‘To his dying 
day he will remember with profoundest gratitude that father in 
the ministry who introduced him to his great congregation on 
that memorable Sabbath evening ; and if he was a poor student 
he will recall, as a grateful conclusion of the whole business, 
the delicacy with which one of the deacons, in the pastor’s little 
vestry after the service, in the act of bidding him good night, 
slipped a golden guinea into his hand, neatly wrapped in clean 
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white paper, thanking him at the same time in a very kind and 
pleasant voice. May we commend this last to the attention of 
deacons, all and sundry. 

Among the preachers whom we knew and admired and loved, 
and who have passed away, was Algernon Wells. Although 
he has been dead now nearly fourteen years, there are thou- 
sands of breasts in England in which his voice still echoes, 
awakening emotions such as few voices ever could. He was 
preéminent among the men of influence in his denomination, 
although he lacked some of the personal attributes which men 
are prone to admire, and was far from seeking great things for 
himself. Of mean personal appearance, small in stature, his 
large head set awkwardly upon his shoulders, face long and 
bony, very homely features, with solemn expression, his voice 
deep and sepulchral and drawling, he yet produced an impres- 
sion by his eloquence such as no other man could.  Ilis mind 
was comprehensive and clear, his style as classical as it was 
simple and pure, a man of unbounded patriotism and expan- 
sive Christian sympathies, of singular self-devotion, full of 
great thoughts and noble purposes ; he was a prince among his 
brethren for the power of his influence. In the great annual 
mectings of the Congregational Union, which brought together 
large numbers of ministers and leading men from all parts of 
England, when such masters as John Angell James and Thom- 
as Binney had electrified the assembly by their magnificent ora- 
tions, making the great hall resound with applause, plain Al- 
gernon Wells would rise and all would be hushed and still, as, 
with a soul filled with the loftiest Christian patriotism, and a 
heart oppressed with the burden of its own sympathies, he 
poured upon them a stream of mingled thought and. feeling, 


about his country, its dangers and responsibilities and destiny, 


whose power, far too overmastering for shouts and clapping, 
was answered by tears. Ilis much lamented death, at the 
full maturity of all his powers, and the zenith of his grest 
influence, was the taking away from his denomination of a 
tower of strength. Mr. Wells had uncommonly rich gifts as a 
preacher and pastor, and was the much loved minister of a 
large metropolitan congregation at the time of his death. 

Still more prominent as a leading man among the dissenters 

17* 
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for the last twenty-five years, and at the present time, is the 
Rev. Dr. John Campbell, editor in chief of the London British 
Standard, and bold champion of the North in the great war 
which is convulsing our country. Himself a stalworth son of 
the North, for he was born and bred beyond the Tweed, he was 
brought up to London when comparatively young, to be pastor 
at Whitefield’s Tabernacle. His broad, muscular frame, short, 
square face, shaggy brow, thick, black hair, piercing, dark eye, 
and deep, resolute voice, with an easy self-command on all 
occasions, marked him as a man to make an impression. He 
has a clear, strong intellect, with the severe discipline and train- 
ing of Glasgow ; has accumulated great stores of varied knowl- 
edge by extensive reading, and has ready command of all; is 
an indefatigable worker ; has positive opinions in theology and 
on almost every other subject; as a writer has keen critical 
power, great affluence of thought and language, with a force of 
argument and a living energy of style which secures for him a 
more extensive and attentive reading than falls to the share of 
most men; loves contention for the truth’s sake, has an iron will 
and knows neither fear nor self-distrust. If the law had been 
his profession he would have been illustrious as a barrister, and 
especially in criminal cases. Every man who deserved hanging 
would have despaired at once on learning that John Camp- 
bell was counsel for the crown. As a politician he would 
have been a formidable champion as the advocate of a sharply 
defined policy. As a military commander he might have led 
the assault on the Redan. 

Dr. Campbell has done a good deal of hard fighting in his 
day, without ever having compromised his character as a Chris- 
tian and a Christian minister. He has been engaged in several 
severe contests with corporations, monopolies, proprietaries and 
the public defamers of his character, where great principles 
were involved and great interests at stake, and has been uni- 
formly victorious. [le is an able defender of the old theology, 
and nowhere does he contend more earnestly or fearlessly than 
when crafty efforts are made to dilute or explain it away. His 
weapons are not Minie rifles nor Damascus blades, but battle- 
axes and battering rams; and he spares neither carved work 
nor goodly stones. Once enlisted in a contest, he thinks only 
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of victory, and dashes on like a furious steam engine or a piti- 
less storm. He has been for a good while the editor of the 
magazines of the Congregational Union. There have been 
times when some of the great leaders and eminently Christian 
fathers in that body have thought that he was too aggressive 
and too violent in certain directions, and they have sought 
warily and with great forethought and preparation, to impose 
restrictions upon him; but he has escaped from such efforts, like 
Samson when the Philistines bound him with green withes ; has 
openly and with set phrase, yet with a most provoking good 
nature, set them all at defiance, telling them to their face that 
he could do without them, and challenging them to try the ex- 
periment of doing without him. When the British Banner was 
established, nearly twenty years ago, he became sole editor, and 
raised it in a few years to a vast circulation and great influence, 
all by his consummate ability. At length dissatisfaction arose 
on the part of the proprietary, and certain conditions were pro- 
posed and made imperative. Dr. Campbell took his hat and 
stick, and walked straight out of the concern, leaving the 
swollen subscription list and the good name he had made for 
the Banner for whoever might come after him. Having no 
thought of resting from his warfare so soon, he speedily flung 
to the breeze his British Standard. This was, perhaps, the 
boldest thing he ever did, as the hazard was large, and many 
watched anxiously for the result. It was a perfect success. 
The circulation soon guaranteed all expenses, and the British 
Standard became, as it still continues to be, a great and 
acknowledged power. 

We have alluded to Dr. Campbell’s course in regard to our 
war. No man in England has done more to correct misappre- 
hension, to put down calumny, and to create a correct public 
sentiment among the masses. ‘This is not a small matter, for, 
if the great middle class of Englishmen are right we have little 
need to trouble ourselves as to what the aristocracy may think, 
or how they may feel. From their sympathy or uprightness 
or honor we have nothing to hope. “Put not your trust in 
princes.” But there is not an English statesman living who, as 
Prime Minister, would dare to plunge into a war with the 
United States if the masses were against him. Dr. Campbell 
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speaks to the masses, and wields an immense influence with 
them. It is true he was under some strange misapprehension 
at the outset in relation to the origin and purpose of the war, 
and so took his stand, in his accustomed armor, on the wrong 
side. The encounter between him and the late Dr. Cooke, 
in the Standard and Recorder, was characteristic on both 
sides. It was Greek met Greek, and the clashing of their glis- 
tening weapons was heard afar. It was not Dr. Campbell's 
fault that, for once in his life, he did not retire from the field 
with the laurel on his brow. He has not erred or faltered 
since. When the London Patriot, with its feeble strength 
and infirmity of temper, has drivelled, and even the intelli- 
gent British Quarterly has floundered on in a surprising igno- 
rance, and hardly with the comity demanded by its own self- 
respect, Dr. Campbell has stood up boldly on the side of the 
Federal Government, wielding his trenchant arms for the right, 
hurling back the malignant lies of the Times, et id genus omne, 
and, with a keen insight, and hearty, generous good will, keep- 
ing his large circle of readers posted as to the character of 
measures, and the true progress of events. We bespeak a 
statue for Dr. John Campbell when the time shall come to 
reckon up our benefactors. 

We would gladly add one or two portraits; but we could 
not d> justice, either to the subjects or to our own sentiment of 
admiration for them, without transcending the limits allowed us. 
We may find another opportunity in another connection. 

The dissenting ministers of England, as a rule, are not from 
the best families of their own communions. Few of the sons of 
their first families are willing to enter the ranks of the minis- 
try among themselves. It is no very uncommon thing for them 
to become clergymen of the Establishment. Two of the prom- 
inent ministers in London had sons ordained by the Bishop 
some years ago. QOne of them, while still a young man, 
was successively a clergyman, a Puseyite, a Roman Catholic 
priest, anda monk. The remark is true which you will often 
hear made by dissenters, that the majority of the young men 
who enter the ministry among them rise in social position by 
that circumstance. It will be remembered, too, that they have 
been excluded from Cambridge and Oxford, which, with all 
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their acknowledged imperfections and evils, are the resort of 
scholars and gentlemen, and give to a man preparing for 
professional life what he can find nowhere else. The clergy 
everywhere take very decided precedence of them when they 
condescend to a seeming coéperation in connection with com- 
prehensive Christian enterprises. Much more frequently they 
treat them with a studied neglect or with undisguised con- 
tempt. 

Is it strange, in view of all these circumstances, if they do 
not always exhibit the truest delicacy and refinement, or the 
highest courtesy of bearing? Should it excite surprise if some- 
times they are found oracular and dogmatic upon matters of 
minor import, or even in the maintenance of a narrow miscon- 
ception or downright blunder? When, therefore, the sons of 
tho Pilgrims visit the fatherland with yearning sympathies and 
in anticipation of a cordial reciprocity of their own feelings on 
the part of their English brethren, let them draw no unkind or 
ungencrous conclusions if they are treated with greater courtesy, 
puritans as they are, at the hands of the clergy of the Church of 
England than by the ministers of the Congregational dissenters. 
Should it happen that, in a particularly pleasant social circle, 
perhaps a dinner party, sharp questions are shot at them, in 
relation to American revivals for instance, and that not with 
the most distant view of being instructed, evidently, but rather 
of coming down upon them, then and there, with all the force 
of an English deliverance, let them make brief and indirect an- 
swer, leaving that particular British brother in the supreme bliss 


of his ignorance and sufficiency, and the company to an undis- 
turbed digestion. 


When such British brothers come to see us we shall make no 
reprisals, shall never ask them if it is true, as we have heard, 
that many of their ministers smoke, and take snuff, and drink 
wine, and that regular Sabbath trains are run on all their rail- 
roads. We will rather take pleasure to remind them of the 
many things which we love and admire in the land of our 
fathers and theirs. We will receive them as brethren, faithful 
and beloved, believing that if there is anything in our institu- 
tions or our customs worthy their imitation they will be quite as 
likely to take the impression of it if our hospitalities are 
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blended with a delicate respect ; and that, on the other hand, if 
they have faults at home which need to be abated, however 
competent we may be for the undertaking, we should not ex- 
pect the largest measure of success if the thing were enterprised 
when they were our guests. 


ARTICLE VII. 
SHORT SERMONS. 


‘* For the work of a man shall he render unto him, and cause every 
man to find according to his ways "—Job. xxxiv. 11. 
t . 


Ir this were not his character and his method of proceeding you 
could not honor him as God. He would be less entitled to respeet 
than human governments. Above the entrance to human courts of 
law, men suspend a pair of scales, the symbol of most exact justice. 
Shall not the judge of all the earth do right? 

I. Every man shall receive of God according to his true character. 
This is in harmony with a law of the human mind. When a man 
murders the innocent at noouday, or under cover of the dark night ; 
when grasping cupidity takes away the clothing of the widow and 
the fatherless, and leaves them shivering and hungry, we execrate 
the wrongdoer, and imprecate wrath upon his head, not from a feel- 
ing of revenge, but froman eternal sense of right. As God is true 
it will come to pass. 

II. It is not so done in the present life. 

The world is full of confusion, of unadjusted accounts. It has 
always been. ‘ Wherefore do the wicked prosper?”  * Therefore 
his people return hither, and waters of a full cup are wrung out to 
them.” 

Il. There must be a future judgment. 

Otherwise either God is unjust, or his administration a failure. 
But he will vindicate his own character and make his administration 
harmonize with the universal sentiment of the human heart: for 
** He hath appointed a day in which he will judge the world.” For 
whom, and for what shall it be?— enormous crimes, gigantic evil 
doers, Ahithopel, Judas, Herod, Caligula? ‘For we must all ap- 
pear before the judgment seat of Christ.” ‘ But I say unto you, 
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that every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account 
thereof at the day of judgment.” 

1. The value of the atonement. 

* Without the shedding of blood is no remission.” Every soul of 
mankind is cursed with guilt which only the blood of Christ can 
wash away. 

2. The importance of speedy repentance and faith in his name. 
There is no tune to be lost, for ‘* It is appointed unto men once to 
die, but after this” — what? renewed offers of mercy? another call 
to repentance ? an extended probation ?— “ after this the judgment.” 







‘* Now the Lord had said unto Abiam, Get thee out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land that I will 
show thee.”—Gen. xii. 1. 














Our world had been destroyed by the flood, and it was the infancy 
of the second. Noah had not been very long dead. Shem was 
still living, and probably Ham and Japheth. ‘Though saved by the 
ark from dreadful destruction, men had grown wicked with fright 

ful rapidity ; had provoked God by their impious pride at the tower 
of Babel, were scattered abroad in confusion of tongues, and every- 
where abandoned to all the abominations of idolatry. What will 
God do? Will he come in vengeance, or in love; in wrath, or in 
merey? The text furnishes the answer. We see it in 

I. The call of Abram. 

Not a righteous man in this instance, as Noah. Abram too was 
an idolater, with his generation and his father’s house. (Josh. xxiv. 
2.) It was God’s * effectual calling.” Abram obeyed without hesi- 
tation. It was the taking up of a heavy cross. We see in it the 
path to immortal renown —the father of a great nation, the friend 
of God, the illustrious exemplar of faith, and exponent of justifica- 
tion to the church in all ages. To Abram it was the breaking up of 








his pleasant and luxurious home in the beautiful country of Mesopo- 
tamia, well watered and fruitful, and wandering he knew not whither, 
far away through many a desert region, with his aged father in 
charge, to endure homesickness, privation and sorrow of undefined 
and fearful magnitude. 

Il. The meaning of the call. 

It was the institution of the church of God, chosen out of a race 
estranged and rebellious, separated from the world lying in wicked- 
ness, and saved, not by works of righteousness, but by grace. The 
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church to-day is the same, in unbroken succession, by everlasting 
covenant, well ordered, and sealed, and sure. Mark. 

1. The utter and universal corruption of the race. 

** By nature all are gone astray.” ‘ There is none that doeth 
good.” ‘* The carnal mind is enmity against God.” 

2. Salvation is by grace. 

God calls those in whose heart there is not one good thing. 

3. The importance of faith. 

By faith alone we obey God, forsake our country and our father’s 
house, are righteous before God, and embrace a heaven which we 
have not seen. 





ARTICLE VIII. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Ihstory of Christian Doctrine. By Wititam G. T. Suepp, D.D., 
in Two Vols. 8vo. pp. 408, 508. New York: Charles Serib- 
ner. 1864. 

Many things united to beget an earnest waiting for the publication 
of this work. The theological student had nothing on the subject of 
English origin. Dr. Murdock’s translation of Minscher’s compend 
gave us a small work at the best, and too ancient for the student in 
modern theology. Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines, coming in 
English dress in 1846, was a great advance, and indeed was an in- 
dispensable hand-book, though marked by some weighty defects. 
His plan required him to carry forward all the doctrines by stages, 
from era to era. The genesis and continuous development, and as 
it were biography of any one doctrine, was thus broken up, and its 
vitality, struggles, glow and growth, were given out in fractions, so 
that research in doctrinal study by its aid, was rewarded rather by 
obtaining portions of skeletons than living and vigorous truths, like 
persons coming down to us through the centuries. Indeed no work 
in theology was more needed than a “ History of Christian Doctrine.” 
The broad, accurate and genial scholarship of Dr. Shedd, as conceded 
by all, led all to expect a work that would need no second for a long 
time. His well known views and previous experiences added also a 
liveliness to the anticipation of his work. 

Dr. Shedd first sketches the systems of ancient philosophy, and 
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shows their moulding influence on the leading doctrines of the 
church. ‘The hundred pages of this survey is a rare synopsis and 
the farthest possible from a dry and scholastic disquisition. An- 
other hundred pages is given to the History of Apologies. In read- 
ing it we are struck with the thought that there is very little original 
and new in the deism, rationalism and varied scepticism of to-day. 
After this broad foundation has been laid the author proceeds to 
give the history of the rise, growth, assaulis on and defenses of 
particular doctrines, with a statement of the various changes through 
which each has passed. Here the excellence of the author’s general 
plan reveals itself in the continuous history of each doctrine to its 
completion. ‘The discussion on each is enriched by an affluence of 
learning, and yet so modestly and unconsciously used as to redound 
to the honor and advantage of the truth only, and not of the author. 
The work rejoices in abundant references, wherein we also rejoice. 
We know of no treatise issued in English during the last quarter 
century that cau be of so much real worth to the student in divinity. 
During the eighteen hundred years, covered by this work, truth and 
error, standing around the evangelical system, have assumed nearly 
all the forms and attitudes possible, of statement, attack and defence. 
Heresies that are being constantly repeated and abandoned are here 
shown in their simple or covert origin and departure. A man now 


with any novelty, in theology, be it right or wrong, may here easily 
find his views, and perhaps better stated and defended than he can 
do it. One lesson specially presses itself on us by the reading of 


these volumes ; that slight deviations from truth at certain cardinal 
points are momentous movements, even though Gibbon does ridicule 
earnest controversy over an iota. We are more and more persuaded 
that there is very little that is new of truth or error in theology. It 
is an interesting and fascinating study, and we have followed it up 
in these pages as we do sometimes the fortunes of a hero, to see how 
a truth will battle along through cloisters and councils and centuries, 
and tinally taken position, as in a castle, in the creed-words of some 
formula of faith. So like a picture by one of the old masters, 
never to be improved by a touch, it goes to the wall and looks down 
on all intermeddlers with a kind of noli me tangere air. This work 
must beget a better appreciation of the ancient * Confessions of 
Faith” as truths cast into crystal by the slow process of the ages. 
And for them in such clear and compact creed forms we are in- 
debted almost as much to the enemies as to the friends of Chris- 
tianity. For after long struggles with error these Confessions have 
been framed as expressions of the ecumenical mind of the church. 
Hence Dr. Shedd’s seventy-five concluding pages on the History ot 
VOL. IV.—NO. XX. 18 
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Symbols, passing in review the thirty and more leading ones of the 
church, are full of compressed thought and” germinant suggestions 
for the reader. 

We are happy to see the author giving credit to a class of scholars 
much abused, the Schoolmen of the mediwval church. He ealls that 
period one of * more intense philosophical activity than any in the 
history of the church. Even the speculative movement of the Ger- 
man mind for the last half-century . .. is inferior in energy, sub- 
tlety and depth to medieval scholasticism.” Vol. 1, p. 74. 

We are also pleased to notice the deserved preéminence that our 
author gives to the Calvinistic English divines. They have been 
towers of strength for the truth, and he who writes the History of 
Christian Doctrine in English must mark them well. An unmerited 
fascination has been thrown around German and French authors to 
the disparagement of volumes in our mother tongue that are not 
surpassed in any language for their evangelical truth and rich, pow- 
erful style. 

In the few passages in which Dr. Shedd allows himself as a histo- 
rian to be suggestive and practical in his remarks, he uncovers in 
few words a mine of thought and leaves the reader to work it. We 
have a good illustration of this where on page 178, Vol. 1, he takes 
occasion to speak of unconscious and unintentional scepticism. 


‘** This latter species of scepticism, which is a very interesting form of 
unbelief, and exists more generally than appears at first sight in all ages of 
the church, springs out of an unsuccessful endeavor to fathom the depths 
of theology, and to construct a true philosophy of Christianity. The 
thinker sometimes supposes himself to have solved the problem when he 
has in reality only undermined the doctrine. In attempting with perfect 
seriousness and good faith to rationalize religion, he has in reality annihi- 
lated it.” , 

If Dr. Shedd’s personal views can be inferred from these volumes, 
for he nowhere states them dogmatically, it must be seen that this is 
both natural and necessary. He is not writing an historical obit- 
uary, but the doctrinal history of the living church of God, and this 
he must write as a friend, while he is faithful to facts. Affection is 
not inconsistent with fidelity in a writer. His material compels him 
to treat of the four great doctrinal topics of the church: Christology, 
anthropology, soteriology and eschatology. A man can write on 
such themes without showing a bias only when all practical discus- 
sions, views and uses of them have ceased and the themes themselves 
have become antiquated and historical, a state of things impossible 
in this world. 
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The Poems of Robert Lowell. A new Edition, with many new 
Poems. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1864. 


Mr. Lowe zt is one of the sons of the Rev. Charles Lowell, D.D., 
for more than fifty years pastor of the West (Unitarian) church of 
Boston. He comes of a family remarkable for genius, being a 
brother of James Russell Lowell and Mrs. Putnam. In 1842 he 
took orders in the Episcopal church under ordination by the Bishop 
of Newfoundland and Bermuda; and soon after accompanied that 
prelate to Newfoundland, as rector of one of its parishes. There he 
collected the materials of the strikingly powerful, pathetic and orig- 
inal novel which he published in this city in 1858, under the title of 
“The New Priest in Conception Bay.” In 1860 he published a 
volume of poems with the title, ** Fresh Hearts that failed 3,000 
Years Ago.” He is now, we believe, a parish clergyman in the 
diocese of New York. 

The present volume is a gem of modest beauty. It is chiefly 
religious in its character, deepening in not a few of its pages into the 
tenderness and fervor of the true devotional spirit. The writer has 
pierced the surface of life and of man, and has discovered the essen- 
tial needs of each and their supply. He has studied the working of 
sin and temptation, as one set in charge of souls that are perishing ; 


and his hand sweeps the chords of this dirge-like music with a strong, 


clear touch. He has a tender sympathy with human sorrows and 
wrongs ; loves nature and children with a quick, unperverted sensi- 
bility to their attractive aspects. He breathes a noble spirit of 
patriotic ardor through the ‘* Songs of our Holy War” which con- 
clude the collection. 

We would advise our readers to make their own quotations from 
this book. It is genuine poetry which they will find here, not 
green fruit, but ripe and delicious in the pure, rich flavor of genius 
consecrated to God. Some of these pieces, as ‘*The Priest that 
Must Be,” and ‘“*A Communing with God Before entering Holy 
Orders,” would be a good companion for any Christian minister’s 
closet hours. These lines are impressive in their calm and search- 
ing scrutiny. 

‘**Bethink thee, well, how one may speak true blame 

Of deadly sin and load it thick with shame ; 

One may bear charge for God and take Christ’s name, 
And yet, at Reckoning, may be cast off, 

A woe to loving souls, to fiends a scoff— 

But oh, what deeper loss shall his be, then, 

Who, of his priesthood, made a lure to men! 


Who drew in weaker sou!s, and led them wrong: 
His Gospel but a witching, wicked song! 


mr? 


Where, out of God’s great love, shall that bad wretch belong!” 
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Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties. Translated from the 
German by Freperica Rowan. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 
pp. 394. 1865. 

A Book characterized by freshness, earnestness, and a devout re- 
ligious spirit. It embraces a wide range of subjects and has innu- 
merable beautiful and tender thoughts. But it has one grand defeet— 
it is not evangelical. The guilt and misery of man in consequence 


of the fall; the exceeding sinfulness of sin ; the atonement by Christ’s 


blood; the indispensable necessity of the new birth by the Holy 


Spirit, and the grace of God in the sanctification of believers; of 
these fundamental doctrines of the Bible the author seems to have 
no distinct impression. In the hymn on the 28th page, on * The 
Religion of Childhood,” he takes ** the child in’ spotless innocence,” 
born so, and by the aid of religion carries him through life uncon- 
taminated, and at last 


‘* Pure as from God he first was sent, 
Hlome to Jehovah's side.” 
On page 299 he says, ** But one-thing is certain, even those whom 
we give up for lost are not really so; God will save them. He 
allows no soul to be given over forever to perdition.” The book 
cannot be classed therefore with those of Doddridge and Baxter, and 
Pascal and A Kempis. 


Freedom and War. Discourses on Topies suggested by the Times. 
By Hexry Warp Beecuer. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. pp. 445. 
1863. 

Has all the well known characteristics of the author, brilliancy, 
power, pathos, fire, thunder, truth —clearly and strongly put— 
sophistry, unconsciously intermingled, polities, religion, blessing, 
cursing. Anybody who has heard Henry Ward Beecher, will hear 
him and see him in reading these discourses; but to anybody who 
has not, the book will convey about as clear an idea of the man and 


his oratory as a painting can of a thunder storm, 


In War Time and Other Poems. By Joux Greenctear Wiirrrier. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. pp. 152. 1864. 


Tue “Other Poems” carry it against ** War Time,” by a large 
preponderance, in our judgment, although some of the war poems 
are of a very high order. ‘The Battle Autumn of 1862” breathes 
the very soul of poetry, at once cheerful and sad, pensive and hope- 
ful, and a most exquisite piece of versification. ‘ Thy Will be 
Done” is a grand hymn, fit for Luther or Cromwell, the Wal- 
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denses or the Puritans; The Home Ballads and Occasional Poems 
have all the characteristics of Whittier’s muse, pleasant play of 
fancy, sweet pathos, freshness and gladness of natural song, delicate 
sentiment, humble trust. What does the author mean in ‘“* The ery 
of a Lost Soul”? Shall we understand him to affirm that * our 
eternal good in Providence” will at last restore to holiness and 
heavenly feeling those whose sins have shut them up in the pit? If 
so, We must enter an earnest protest against his theology. 

In the paper and letter press the book is a gem, like many another 
volume issued of late by the same enterprising house. 


Redeemer and Redeemed. An Investigation of the Atonement and 
of Eternal Judgment. By Cuarrtes Beecner, Georgetown, Mass. 
Boston: Lee & Shepherd. pp. 357. 1864. 


Tuts book will do very little good or harm. It is as great a 
novelty and as original as any of the new novels. But it will not be 
read as much as most of them. Adopting his brother Edward’s 
theory of preéxistence as the basis of his speculations, the author, 
with a great deal of learning and research, and with a glowing en- 
thusiasm, spices a theory of the Atonement full as wild and vision- 
ary as the theory of preéxistence, with nearly as much sense and 
profit. The book reads somewhat like the writings of the philo- 
sophically dreaming Swedenborg. Parts of it resemble productions 
which we have sometimes seen from learned and religiously inclined 
monomaniacs in asylums. It is the unfortunate result of a life-long 
desire to invent something new and great in theology. It should be 
a warning to all the seekers after originality instead of the revealed 
will of God. Adopting the latest type of New England divinity, 


which, the author says, regards the atonement but an argument, he 
attempts to carry out the theory more consistently by important addi- 
tions. The atoning argument is this. Satan, the elder brother of 


Christ, and long the regent in heaven, by corruption in government, 
falls away from his allegiance to God, and is so powerful in influence 
that he draws many away into outright rebellion with him, and the 
great majority of the other heavenly hosts into a state of doubt and 
questioning whether God or Satan is right. In this alarming state 
of the divine government, Christ secretly receives the birthright and 
undertakes to destroy the influence of Satan so that God can cast 
Satan out of heaven without dissatisfying, and throwing entirely off, 
the heavenly hosts. ‘To do this Christ comes into the world, lives a 
manifestly pure, gentle and benevolent life, and subjects himself to 
the power of Satan and allows Satan to go on from bad to worse 
until he takes the life of this lovely and innocent person. This con- 
18* 
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vinees all the inhabitants of heaven of the wickedness of Satan and 
of the justice and righteousness of God, so that they now take sides 
with God while God casts Satan out of heaven and enthrones the 
ascending and triumphing Saviour in the place of Satan. God 
now may be just and the justifyer of the believers in Jesus ; for Jesus 
has been a Saviour of God and his government from a rebellion that 
would otherwise have been completely successful. Such is Mr, 
Beecher’s theory of the Atonement! But the worst is yet to be 
told. There are influential ministers and a popular organ in the 
Congregational denomination that sustain and defend him as a 
worthy minister of the gospel ! 


Bible Atlas and Gazetteer. Containing six new and accurate Maps, 
and a list of all geographical names, with references to their Serip- 
ture places and to the proper maps; also a variety of most useful 
Tables. Super-royal octavo. pp. 32. American Tract Society, 
150 Nassau Street, New York; and 40 Cornhill, Boston. 


Tis Atlas covers the entire ground of biblical geography and 
embraces the results of the latest critical research in those countries. 
We think no other Atlas of sacred geography embraces so recent 
discoveries and revisions. The tables accompanying are exceedingly 
valuable. These are, geographical names with their pronunciation, 
and places on the map and in the Seriptures; a synopsis of Dr. 
Robinson’s Harmony of the Gospels; a tabular and chronological 
view of the prophets, and another of the patriarchs from Adam to 
Moses; a table of Hebrew Times and Festivals, with the usual 
tables of Weights, Measures and Money. The whole is a rich and 
condensed collection, in simple and portable form, for one who 
wishes to read the Bible intelligently and studiously. 


The Ik adship of Christ and the Rights of the Christian ecople. A 
Collection of Essays, Historical and Descriptive Sketches, and 
Personal Portraitures, with the author’s celebrated Letter to Lord 
Brougham. By Hucmu Mirver, Author, ete. Edited with a 
Preface, by Peter Bayne, A.M. 12mo. pp. 502. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1863. 


We never tire of this author, and though dead himself, his pen 
seems to be still alive and untiring. The productiveness of this 
man is a marvel, while the versatility of his talent in authorship is 
equally surprising. A wriier on science and secular literature 
hitherto, in this volume he comes forward as the champion of the 
chureh. 
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In 1834, the church of Scotland decreed that the congregation 
should have a choice in the selection of a pastor. On the other 
hand was the claim of patrons to present a pastor. In this conflict of 
principles the celebrated Auchterarder case arose, and the decision 
was against the church. This touched a most vital point in the 
Seotch, and Mr. Miller threw his whole force into the controversy. 
His Letter to Brougham is very able, and first gave Mr. Miller 
notoriety, and then the editorial chair of The Witness. Mr. Miller 
makes no narrow issues in these Papers for local cases, or even for 
his own loved church. He discusses the principles of Christian lib- 
erty in the broad and generous way that we admire. He has none 
of the pitiable littleness of writing for a clique, and hence these 
Essays must have a wide and popular circulation. Mr. Miller 
brings to his aid a rich and varied church literature, and he uses it 
with the ardor of a living, earnest man, though he did live so much 
of his time among fossils. 


The Drummer Boy. A Story of Burnside’s Expedition. By the 
author of “ Father Brighthopes.” 16mo. pp. 334. Boston: J. 
EK. Tilton & Co. 1865. 

A BewircninG book for boys in these exciting times. If the war 
continues, and enterprising authors and publishers continue to stir 
up our juveniles with such reading, we shall be able to dispense with 
bounties. For such books as the Drummer Boy are stirring an 
enthusiasm among our boys for the service of the army that nothing 
but enlisting will satisfy. This “book has had a very wide circula- 
tion, and we are not surprised at the fact. 

The New Testament and Psalms. With brief Notes and Instructions ; 

containing the references and marginal readings of the Polyglot 

Bible. Revised Edition. Royal octavo. pp. 524. American 

Tract Society, 150 Nassau Street, New York; 40 Cornhill, 

Boston. 


Tus is a part of The Family Bible with Notes, issued by this 
Society in one volume and three. It was a happy conception to 
prepare such a Bible for family use, with introductions to all the 


books, a terse and condensed explanatory and practical commentary, 
and Maps, References, ‘Tables of Weights, Measures, Money, ete., 
and an outline of biblical chronology. ‘The work so well begun by 
Dr. Edwards has been ably completed, and a revised edition issued. 
For a Family Bible we see no deficiency. In its notes it is full 
Without being unwieldy, accurate in comment without scholarly 
obscurity, instructive without being sermonish, explaining difficulties 
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rather than suggesting them, and eminently devotional. One needs 
no more help till he comes to follow out the specific purposes of the 
student in the various departments of special biblical criticism. 
It is a beautiful illustration of the fact that a Bible with all notes 
necessary for the practical Christian, can be furnished to the satis- 
faction of all evangelical denominations, and we doubt not its wide 
circulation will hasten the answer to the prayer of our blessed Re- 
deemer, ‘‘ that they all may be one.” 


A Mental Arithmetic on the Inductive Plan. Being an advanced in- 
tellectual course, designed for Common Schools and Academies. 
By Bensamin Greenvear, A. M., author, ete. Improved Elec- 
trotype Edition. pp. 180. Boston: Robert S. Davis & Co. 
1864. 

We never have had faith till now that Colburn could be sup- 
planted. This little work is admirable. A teacher will at once see its 
improvements on Colburn ; as, the double analysis, the original treat- 
ment of Percentage and Interest, and the absence of those solid and 
discouraging pages of abbreviated questions. 


A New Elementary Algebra. Tenth Electrotype Edition. By the 
same Author and Publishers. 

A 800K that teachers will welcome and pupils delight in. Alge- 
bra simplified without losing any of its strength. Even those of us 
who could not see a ray of morn when commencing ‘“ Day,” could 
walk by the light of these clear and concise rules without stumbling. 
Yet while the ascent is gradual and easy, the heights here gained are 
not slight. ‘Those who do not contemplate an extended mathemati- 
cal course will need no other Algebra—not even the more thorough 
treatise of Mr. Greenleaf. 


A Dictionary of the Holy Bible. With 250 Engravings, 5 Maps and 
Chronological and other Tables. Large 12mo. pp. 534. Ameri- 
can Tract Society, 150 Nassau Street, New York; 40 Cornhill, 
Boston. 

Tuts Dictionary of the Bible differs from others in these respects ; 
the teaching of the Scriptures on each topic is exhausted; other 
sources than the Bible have been used to their fullest extent; and 
the most recent results of biblical research and criticism have been 
incorporated. No labor has been spared to make the work com- 
plete. Dr. Robinson bestowed on it the last and best services of his 
eminent scholarship. Its numerous engravings of oriental imple- 
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ments, dress, buildings, customs, manners, ete., add a peculiar charm 
and worth to the work. For its compass we feel safe in saying that 
it has not its superior in the English language. 


olly Grey's Jewels. 16mo. pp. 168. Walter and the Prize, and 
other Stories. 16mo. pp. 126. Matty’s Missionary Box, and 
other Stories. 16mo0. pp. 171. Little Jennie, the Minister’s Daugh- 
ter. 16mo. pp. 79. Boston: American Tract Society, 28 Corn- 
hill. 

[NcrpENTS well told and morals well pointed for our little folk. 
We wish these books and their like were in every house in the land. 
The Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus. Translated 

by GeornGe Lone. 12mo, pp. 310. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

L864. 

PERSONALLY, this emperor was magnanimous, conscientious, good, 
far above the received and applauded standards of his times. His 
ethies were of the rigidly stoical school; his philosophy was less 
clearly defined, and was tainted with pantheistic tendencies. It is 
interesting to note the workings of a mind so intelligent in the dis- 
tinguished circumstances in which it acquired its culture. The pub- 
lishers have conferred a favor on thoughtful readers by reproducing 
this relic of antiquity in so tasteful and convenient a form. 


The Rise and Progress of Sunday. Schools. A Biography of Robert 
Raikes and William Fox. By Joun Carroti Power, Daven- 
port, lowa. New York: Sheldon & Company, 335 Broadway. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. pp. 283. 1863. 


Tuts is the most comprehensive and best history of the origin of 
Sabbath-schools, their organization into societies, and whole progress, 
which has ever been prepared. The collection of materials is 
thorough and exhaustive, and the volume is valuable and standard. 
In the front are beautiful engravings of Raikes and Fox. In the 
Memoir of Fox, now a rare book, he is regarded as the founder of 
Sunday-schools. But the two, starting independently, soon found 
each other out and co-operated heartily. Their letters to each, other 
are very interesting. ‘The author has opened correspondence with 
the descendants of both Fox and Raikes, and from years of investi- 
gation gives us a mass of facts concerning Sunday-schools from the 
days of Moses down to the present time, nearly all of which are very 
curious. Ile finds the principle of Sunday-schools in the Mosaic 
dispensation, and traces it down through all the machinery of the 
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church. Luther, Oberlin, the Wesleys, Whitefield, Bellamy, and 
many others, attempted to organize them. 


Music of the Bible: or, Explanatory Notes upon those Passages in 
the Sacred Scriptures which relate to Music; including a Brief 
View of Hebrew Poetry. By Exocu Hurcninson. 8vo. pp. 
927. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1864. 


Tits is a new name in biblical criticism; but the author has 
proved his right to the goodly company of scholars who have made 
the Bible their text-book of studious research. He traces the prac- 
tice of musical art to its earliest record, about one hundred and 
thirty years after Adam, and nearly fifleen hundred years before the 
deluge ; and from that point, he takes up and comments on every 
mention of music in the Bible to its close, giving very copious cita- 
tions from Holy Writ, particularly in the psalmodic portions of the 
Old Testament. His notes exhibit a close acquaintance with the 
ancient Oriental tongues, and with the literature and history of the 
topic in hand. His views of sacred chronology and canonicity are 
conservative. The epoch of Job is placed previously to the destruc- 
tion of Sodom, making that book the most ancient extant. The 
authorship of Ecclesiastes is ascribed to Solomon, contrary to Prof. 
Stuart’s judgment. The Song of Solomon is regarded as an allegory 
** representing the church of God and her glorious Head, under the 
similitude of two lovers.” The Pentateuch is assigned to Moses as 
its author. <A preliminary Introduction gives an account of the 
science of music as known to the ancient world generally ; and the 
volume is illustrated copiously with drawings of the musical instru- 
ments used by those early nations, particularly the Hebrews. We 
know of no more complete treatise on this subject within reach of 
ordinary scholars. 


Triumphs of the Bible. With the Testimony of Science to its Truth. 
By Rev. Henry Tuttince, A. M. pp. 439. New York: Charles 
Scribner, 124 Grand Street. 1863. 


THE successive generations of infidel writers accomplish a twofold 
object under the Divine administration. They demonstrate the utter, 
hopeless futility of all attempts to shake the foundations of Christian- 
ity, or cast the faintest shadow of doubt upon the authenticity and 
inspiration of the Bible ; and they prove men, under the dispensation 
of God as a moral Governor, whether they will believe and obey ; s0 
that it might be said to them, as God said to Pharaoh, ‘And in 
very deed for this cause have I raised you up.” The ability of the 
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men who, from age to age, have planted their engines against the 
walls of the city of God is not to be called in question. They have 
been men of superior intellect and extensive and accurate erudition. 
Their industry and perseverance, all things considered, have cer- 
tainly been without a parallel. Yet they have never succeeded in 
loosening a single stone, nor shot off a solitary pinnacle from the 
glorious towers. On the contrary, they have accomplished instrumen- 
tally and indirectly a most valuable service, in calling out a succes- 
sion of competent and honest engineers, who have constantly re- 
turned from the most searching scrutiny of the points of attack with 
the defiant challenge, ‘* Walk about Zion, and go round about her: 
tell the towers thereof. Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider her 
palaces, that ye may tell it to the generation following.” Butler’s 
“Analogy,” Howe’s “ Living Temple,” Paley’s ** Natural Theology,” 
with the writings of Campbell, Watson, Leland, 
Hlenry Rogers, and others, are illustrations. Such works constitute 


and ** Evidences,” 


an invaluable library of Christian literature, in theology, and history, 
and geography, and ethnology, and science, and philosophy. 

Doubtless, if a man wishes to be an infidel, as many in our day 
do, he may be so, and may persuade himself, at the same time, that 
his scepticism is the result, not of shallowness and ignorance, but of 
superior intelligence and manly courage ; because, as we have seen, 
he will find men of talent and varied learning boldly assaulting the 
foundations of the ancient faith, and, with flourish of trumpets, pro- 
claiming their triumph, for the thousandth time. It is just as true, 
uevertheless, and has been frequently demonstrated, that all the con- 
clusions of infidelity are directly contrary to the facts of history and 
science, the laws of language, the principles of philosophy, and all 
the clearest results of the broadest and soundest scholarship. 

What necessity for new books of evidence then? it may be 
asked. The necessity arises out of the fact that the mode of 
attack is continually changing. One may be surprised to see how 
little there is new in the substance of the objections alleged. For 
the most part it is a rehash of stale and exploded heresies; dead 
bodies, long buried, dug up and galvanized ; as, if we might believe 
in the transmigration of souls, the re-appearance of Spinoza, Boling- 
broke and Bruno Bauer, in such men as Emerson, Morell and 
Colenso. 

The volume of Mr. Tullidge is a very valuable addition to the 
works on evidences which we already possess. It is rendered neces- 
sary by the shifting phases of unbelief, and it is well adapted to the 
present time. The design is thus set forth in the preface: 
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‘** The special object at which I have aimed has been to vindicate the 
truth and authority of the Divine Word, and prove its harmony with the 
discoveries of science, while, incidentally, replies are given to some of the 
more prominent and plausible objections of unbelief. In following out 
the plan adopted, I have endeavored, first to show that the * Triumphs of 
the Bible,’ i. e. the resistance it has overcome and the marvels it has ac- 
complished in the world, demonstrate it to be from God. ‘This is designed 
as an introduction to the main portion of the work, of which the three 
opening chapters are occupied in the proofs of the harmony of physical 
science with Revelation, while in the remainder of this book, the most 
thorough investigations of what in distinction may be termed historical 
science are shown to utter a like testimony. The wonderful attestation to 
the truth of Scripture, which have been obtained in recent years from the 
‘lands of the Bible,’ and by which its historic reality is vindicated against 
the mythical school of scepticism, are brought out in the closing chap- 
ters. 


Adventures of Dick Onslow aniong the Redskins. Edited by WiL- 
iam If. E. Kingston. l6mo. pp. 536. Boston: J. E. Til- 
ton & Co. 1864. 


Lire among the Indians, the wolves, the bears, and all the novel- 
ties and excitements of far-western wanderings, is excellent material 
to interest and instruct our young p “ople. This is one of the best 
of the large number of juvenile books now issuing from our presses 


The Federalist: A Colleetion of Essay s, written in favor of the 
New Constitution, as agreed upon by the Federal Convention, 
Sept. 17, 1787. Reprinted from the Original Text, with a Iis- 

torical Introduction and Notes. By Henry B. Dawsoy. In two 

volumes. Vol. I. Svo. pp. exlii, and 615. New York: Chas. 


Seribuer. London: Sampson, Low, Son & Co. 1863. 


Tus is the twenty-first edition in book form of these renowned 
Essays, and the time was never more opportune for their publiea- 
tion. Now when so intense and fearful a strain is made on the 
framework of our government, it is eminently wise to consult the 
men who prepared the timbers, put them together, erected and first 
oceupied our national house. For if we save our government in its 
primitive purity, after subduing the rebellion, it will be by that 
broad statesmanship which looks backward as well as forward. 
Doubtless these Essays constitute the most profound, enlightened 
and practical discussion of the principles of our Constitution and of 
a federal government ever produced. So in 1849 Guizot said to our 
Minister to the French Court, Richard Rush, that “ in the applica- 


tion of elementary principles of government to practical administra- 
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tion, it was the greatest work known to him.” The papers compos- 
ine the Federalist were written for the newspaper press by Hamil- 
ton, Madison and Jay, to turn the popular will, specially in New 
York, toward the newly proposed and now adopted Constitution. 
They are an interior and thorough dissection and defence of that 
noble instrument. At that time New York was leading, and many 
were disposed to follow, with an idea of State rights in opposition to 
federal rights, that threatened to prevent the adoption of the Consti- 
tution proposed by the recent Convention. No one work, probably, 
did so much to avert this danger and secure our present Constitution 
and form of government. In the discussion, Mr. Jay, Secretary of 
State, undertook the part which pertained to our foreign relations ; 
and Mr. Madison that which pertained to the States as independent 
and sovercign and the distribution of the powers of governments in 
the three departments of legislative, judiciary and executive. The 
other points, and those most difficult, as well as a general control of 
the whole, Mr. Ifamilton, who planned the work, retained in his own 
hand. Ilow well the work was performed and with what result we 
need not say. ‘The first paper was printed in The Independent Jour- 
naloor The General Advertiser, New York. Oct. 27, 1787, and the 
whole were extensively copied and discussed throughout the country. 
Much controve rsy arose early on the authorship of the different 


wapers, cighty-five in all. That controversy still continues, a kind 
pay : A 
ot 


American Junius question. The fact that sometimes a paper was 
| 


a joint production, that they were newspaper articles and anony- 


mous, that joint editors or w riters of such often forget their own parts 
or numbers, and that Hamilton suddenly and mournfully left the 
stage he had so honored, will explain much of this uncertainty. An 
inter sting tubular view of the assignment of doubtful papers to dif- 
ferent supposed authors by the partisans of each is added by Mr. 
Dawson. 
Rare good sense and editorial fidelity are shown in giving the 
essays in the original text of the authors, without addition, abridge- 
ment, correction or any alteration. ‘These vicious variations had 
become very numerous, and at vast labor. Mr. Dawson has restored 
the original. This is believed, therefore, to be the first correct edi- 
tion in this respect. Upwards of forty of these variations were 
found and corrected by Mr. Dawson in the first essay alone. The 
Federalist is now presented in the very form and from copies of the 
very papers in which it was first transmitted by Gen. Hamilton to 
Gen. Washington in 1787. The Introduction gives a very good out- 
line of the times and of the causes calling for these papers, and a 
careful bibliographical notice of the previous twenty editions, with 
VOL. IV.—NO. XX. 1Y 
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an interesting sketch of the authorial controversy. There is also a 
valuable syllabus or **Synoptical Table of Contents,” of forty-eight 
pages, giving at a view the entire and Hfereulean work of those 
three great men. Of the mechanical execution of the work, it is 
enough to say that it comes from Ioughton’s Riverside Press. The 
volume contains a fine portrait of Hamilton, engraved by Rogers 
from the Talleyrand miniature. In preparing this work, Mr. Daw- 
son seems to have had every facility of materials, though evidently 
through great labor in gathering them. Of original sources he had 
the manuscripts of Gen. Hamilton, Mr. Madison, Chict’ Justice Jay, 
Mr. Jefferson, Mr. R. Rush, Mr. Fisher Ames, Mr. Benson, Mr. 
Chancellor Kent, and others. 

The second volume promises to embrace editorial notes of the 
alterations and corruptions of the text, and such marginal comments 
as Madison, Jefferson, Ames, Kent and others may have left in their 
own handwriting in their own copies, with whatever else may help 
to the understanding of this American classic on our government. 

We see not how men wishing to save our nation and our govern- 
ment, for the two are inseparable on the question of salvation, can 
study a better text-book. We greatly wish that three living authors 
would do as much with their pens to confirm our Constitution in 
these days of its trial as those three did to establish it. 


A Compr ndious Ilistory of English Literature, and the English Lan- 
quage. From the Norman Conquest. With numerous Specimens. 
by Georce L. Craik, LL.D., Professor of History and of English 
Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast. In two Volumes. New 
York: Charles Seribner. 1865. 


Ix these splendid octavos Professor Craik has given to English 
scholars an exceedingly rich and comprehensive storehouse of learn- 
ing, and an invaluable book of reference in relation to the subjects 
treated. Ile traces the language, in its history and successive mod- 
ifications, from its ** ancient” Scandinavian period when spoken by 
the Angles or Saxons, before they came into Britain, down, through 
all the centuries, to the ** Victorian cra” of Macaulay and Browning 
and ‘Tennyson. In his history of English Literature, done with 
much critical skill, he embraces all departments of authorship in 
prose and poetry; with newspapers, reviews, books, libraries, col- 
leges, universities. The work will make its way rapidly to the favor 
of scholars, and to the shelves of their libravie: 
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Chronicle s of the Schonberg-Cotta Family. By two of Themselves. 
pp. 952. New York: M. W. Dodd, No. 506 Broadway. 1864. 


A more charming volume than this we have not often read. It is 
the story of Martin Luther told with captivating simplicity and art- 
lessness in the form of a diary kept by those who knew him inti- 
mately from the time when he was a beggar boy with “that clear, 
high, ringing voice,” to the close of his career. With the scenes of 
Luther’s personal history, it interweaves with fascinating skill num- 
berless touching and beautiful pictures from the social life of Ger- 
many, and portrays the struggle upward from the gloomy and ghastly 
bondage of popery to the sunlight and warmth of protestant gospel 
liberty, with such a graphie power and such a natural detail of inci- 
dents, that one seems to hear the sighs of ** Else” and “ Friedrich.” 
We think that whoever buys the volume (very beautifully got up) 


will be glad, and that whoever begins to read it will read it through. 


The Unfinished Volume. Jerry, or the Sailor’s Boy Ashore. Being 
the seventh —a Fragment — in the series of the ‘* Aimwell Sto- 
ries.” ‘To which is added a Memoir of the Author, with a Like- 
ness. 12mo. pp. 258. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1864. 


Tue chief attraction of this volume is that, like a broken column, 
it stands as a memorial of a very gifted and excellent young man, 
Mr. William Simonds, who had successfully began the difficult work 
of writing books for juvenile readers. The revealings of his life in 
these pages show how well he was fitted for this task, both by his 
own faithful self-culture and by the grace of God. 


= Home Storie 8 for Boys and * Girls ane * Pictures and Lessons Jor 
Litth Readers Ld 6 The Medicine Shelf ;” & The Ti MmpEerance Tales.” 
Vols. o, 4: * Pleasant Tales in Prose and V« rse, with Twe nlyn-sie 
Hungravings 7? Black and White, or the Heart, not the Face 
“Christ the Children’s Guide.” Boston: American Tract Society, 
28 Cornhill. 


Tus Society is issuing a large number of new books, many of 
them beautifully illustrated, as these “* Home Stories.” “ Pictures 


and Lessons,” and ** Pleasant Tales,” and all excellent of their kind. 


We notice a marked change in the character of our Tract Society 


books. Now they are largely juvenile, sprightly, and of the story 
kind. ‘Ten, twenty, and thirty years ago, when the Society was 
earning its noble name as a publishing body, its issues were more 
substantial, serious and permanent. We watch the change with deep 
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interest as an experiment. These “ Ilome Stories” and “ Pictures 
and Lessons” are most delightful books for our little ones. The 
illustrations and stories combined impart a rare attraction. We are 
glad to see the third and fourth volumes of the Society’s reprint of 
the * Temperance Tales.” They return to us as old friends, and we 
like them better than before. 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


Autnorcrart. Writing, in our last number, a few pages about 
authors and crities, we opened a small sky-light upon the cnterior 
(the printers made it “the intention”) of the craft, just to show 
some of the curiosities of literature which are, in’ truth, inex- 
haustible. Shall we begin again, by dropping a cautionary word? 
Our current book-writing is in peril of haste and repulsive rawness. 
It, too, travels express by the lightning train, taking time to do 
much of its tasks only in a very slip-shod kind of style. ‘The war 
has made it worse. ‘The histories, biographies, novels, which find 
their inspiration in gunpowder and shoddy, are portentously clamor- 
ous for the public ear and eye. Not a few of them, in their undone 
condition, make one think of the good woman who only wanted the 
cook to carry her steak around the kitchen on a fork, to fit it for 
the table. They actually drop not with fatness, but with fresh 
blood, as if praying for the gridiron. Pity some of them could not 
make a very close and final acquaintance with the fire! 

Let us remind our two-forty authors that it is not thus that im- 
mortality is won, What would old Isocrates say to them who, as 
the story goes, held some of his works on the anvil ten years before 
he was satisfied with their finish. livery cholar knows the * easti- 
gavit ad unguem” of the nine years’ Horatian rule, which Diodorus 
Siculus stretched to thirty of labor on his history. This is too like 
the tortoise for modern paticuce ; but as the Italian adage says, it is 
not necessary to be as fleet as the deer in order to avoid being too 
slow. Slow and sure, however, is a good maxim in letters. The 
great writers have generally accepted it. Pascal often spent twenty 


days on one of his Provincial Letters. Balzac would give a week to 
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a page not unfrequently. Sir Isaac Newton re-wrote his chronology 
of Ancient Kingdoms sixteen times. Paul and Virginia owes its 
exquisite polish to the nine copyings which its author gave it. 
Many illustrious composers have been excessively fastidious about 
the beginnings of their books. We well recollect how the elder Dr. 
Beecher vexed his Cincinnati printers by re-casting, in the proof, the 
first pages of his Views in Theology, some half dozen times. 
Whether he could not satisfy himself with the syntax or the doe- 
trine, we never knew. De Thou had yet greater difficulty in com- 
mencing his historical labors. ‘This runs into a nervous nicety when 
carried too far. To recur to our cuisine illustration, there is such a 
thing as frying the juices all out of your cutlet. But when the piece 
of veal has no original juice in it, as, for instance, Buckingham’s 
Essay on Satire, which he worked over so much that nothing was 
left of the first draft, then what a miserably crisped and burnt heel- 
tap this everlasting cooking must leave ! 

Some authors have first issued a small, tentative edition of their 
books, and bestowed vast pains upon the emendations of subsequent 
editions. ‘This is more satisfactory to the makers than the buyers of 
books. Johnson would not let his Rambler rest till the third edition 
was issued, having almost re-written it in each reprint, all the 
alterations amounting to six thousand, This is the more noteworthy, 
as his habits of original composition were very careful. Ile wrote 
rapidly when he began, as did Dr. Emmons; but he did not begin, 
no more than did the theologian, until he had turned over and 
worked out all his material mentally into its finished arrangement, 
and fitted the language to the idea with accurate precision. But this 
did not save the after erasures. The editions of IHlume’s England 
were regularly rebolted as long as he lived. Burke printed his prin- 
cipal works several times at a private press, before he would suffer 
a publisher to touch them. The typos must have thanked him for 
such clean copy. 

Authors are queer beings, and most unlike in their literary habits. 
We like the sociableness of old Salmasius, who found the rattle of 
his children and wife a help to his composing, as some of our west- 
ern ministers also have, when the kitchen was pertorce their study, 
and a flour barrel head their table —* haud ignota loquor.” That 
is the true freedom of the quill, with all the humanities for its angel- 
circlet, as in some of the Madonnas. But most thinkers want to be 
alone in their incubations. Buffon for fifty years wrote in a room 
with bare walls, a chair, desk, and one sheet of paper at a time. 
Ilobbes had a still greater dislike to company. One might know 
that his Leviathan was born in some dark den or other. Llow else 
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could it have come by its doctrine, that the natural and normal con- 
dition of mankind is war? 

There is no end to the eccentricities of the literary race. They 
are very apt to be a law unto themselves after a sufficiently lawless 
fashion. Every reader of Boswell will remember how Johnson 
avenged himself upon the lady who invited him to tea in order to 
show him off to her friends, by drinking five and twenty cups of her 
hyson without uttering so many words. One of these absent 
minded mortals, a beneficed clergyman by the way, while playing at 
dice with the box in one hand and a glass of wine in the other, in- 
continently threw the wine on to the table and swallowed at the same 
moment the ivory. It should have cured him of at least two bad 
habits. 

Mr. Augustus Sala has not struck an original vein by his just 
published ** Breakfasts in Bed.” He is not the first Sybarite among 
the authors. Thomson, Pope, Rousseau, belonged to the same 
cubiculating tribe, spending whole days of rumination under blankets ; 
and a greater still, the philosopher De Cartes, would often lie in bed 
with drawn curtains from twelve to fifteen hours. We much doubt 
if a sound philosophy or a sweet and wholesome literature will ever 
come of such unnatural ways ; and in general, whether any decidedly 
wrong habits, physical or mental, be consistent with a thoroughly 
healthful and true authorship. ‘Tom Paine’s brandy decanter, By- 
ron’s glass of gin, Coleridge’s opium pills, and De Quincey’s lauda- 
num, are, of course, ruled out of respectable approval. Why should 
not Horace Walpole’s from ten to two o’clock at night, and Carlyle’s 
innumerable pipes, be also put under the ban of the republic of 
letters ¢ 


Ovper Licgur on tHe Satary Question. ‘Ask thy father and 
he will shew thee; thy Elders, and they will tell thee.” On the 
fourth day of June, 1770, the Old South Parish, Reading, passed 
these two votes. 

* 2ly, put to vote whether the parish will give as Sallery yearly 
for the support of Mr. Haven the Sum of Seventy three pounds Six 
Shillings and eight pence, if he Shall Settell in the work of the min- 
istry to be the pastor of this Church and minister of this parish, 
and it passed in the affirmative.” 

* 3ly, put to vote whether the parish will give to Mr. Haven the 
Sum of one hundred and Sixty pounds as an Incurigement to him to 
Settel in the work of the ministry in this parish, sd Sum to be paid 
in one year, and it passed in the aflirmative.” 
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After the Revolution opened and as it progressed specie disap- 
peared, ** oreen-backs” became abundant and the prices of labor 
and of the necessaries of life went up. Therefore at a meeting of 
the same parish, March 12, 1778, after voting the stipulated salary ; 
Voted that the Sum of one hundred and fifty pounds be Raised and 
sessed upon this parish as a free gift to the Revd. Thomas Haven, 
t.e pastor of this parish.” 

At a meeting Mareh 18, 1779, the nominal cost of living still 
ereatly increasing ; ** Voted to the Reved. Thomas Haven as Sallery 
Seve nity three pounds, Six Shillings and eight pence: and in addi- 
tion thereto for Mr. Ifaven’s further support voted the further addi- 
tion of four hundred and Seventy Six pounds thirteen Shillings and 
four pence, to rise or fall as the money shall grow better or woss at 
the common time of assessment.” ‘Also voted one hundred and fifiy 
pounds in order to Compensate the Revd. Mr. Haven tor the loss he 
hath sustained in time past.” 

The difference continued to increase between the nominal salary 

the Rev. Mr. Haven, seventy-three pounds six shillings and eight 
pence, and his cost of living. So at a parish meeting Mareh 9, 
1780, alter voting his stipulated salary, the Records say, they voted 
to fix the Rev. Mr. IHaven’s ** support the present year upon the capital 
articles of life, making the common price of those articles at the time 
of his settlement the foundation of the adjustment of said sum at 
the time of assessment Agreeable to what the current price of those 
articles shall then be.” 

In carrying out this plan it would seem from the Records that the 
pastor reduced his nominal salary to Fifty Pounds. For the parish 
gave him so much in the ** green-backs” of those days as would 
purchase of the ** capital articles of life” what fifty pounds would 
have purchased when he was settled. 


Phis certainly seems a reasonable adjustment between the minis- 


ter and his parish, when according to the Records of a meeting July 


{th of the same year that parish ** voted to raise the Sum of nine 
hundred and Forty three pounds for the procuring the twenty cord 
of wood for the present year agreeable to the parish contract,” which 
amount of wood cost eight pounds only when that minister was 
settled. 


Tur Rounp Taste. Not ours but King Arthur’s, we mean. 
This historic bit of regal furniture, a classie article for the writers 
of romance, defies historical inquiries and assertions. Indeed some 
regard the good King himself quite as much a myth as his Table 


how seems to be, though as a British prince he is said to have de- 
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feated the Saxons, warred successfully with the Picts and Irish, and 
died at Winchester about 542. Here tradition says he established 
the order of The Knights of the Round Table. So Drayton in his 
Polyolbion says : 
** And so great Arthur's seat ould Winchester prefers, 
Whose ould round table yet she vaunteth to be hers.” 


The founding of Winchester Castle is attributed in legendary lore 
to Arthur, and the table there now shown is said to be the identical 
one of the king and his sturdy knights. Yet the Doomsday-Book of 
William I. says that he, William, founded this Castle and built the 
County Hall in which the Table hangs. The earliest distinct refer- 
ence to this regal relic does not prece de the times of Henry VI. and 
Kdward IV., or about 1450, when Hardyng, the poetic historian, 
alludes to it as ** hanging vet ” at Winchester Hall. In some of the 
foreign accounts of Ilenry VILL. there is a charge of 66/. 16s. 11d, 
for repairing the ‘‘auld regis infra eastrum de Wynchestre, et le 
round taby Hh ibidem.” 

And when Philip and Mary were married at Winchester, 1554, a 
Spanish writer, then present, spoke of this table as being there, yet 
made by Merlin. 

The Round Table is of stout oak plank, cireular, and divided into 
twenty-five sections of alternate white and green, radiating froma 
rose centre. One of these sections is of royal finish, containing the 
painting of a king with sword and crown. The black letter names 
and embellishments indicate a date of execution about the time ot 


Ilenry VIII. 





